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Editorial Comment 


One suspects that the study of Philosophy of Language is more 
frequently approached by the average translator empirically than through 
seminars or degree courses. It is, nevertheless, true that few translators 
can proceed far with their work without being confronted with the 
necessity of deciding certain fundamental issues which involve the 
theory of language. For the translator, the question “What does this 
passage say?’ inevitably leads on for its fullest answer to the further 
questions, ‘Why was it said?’, ‘In what circumstances?’, and ‘Why, 
in a particular given form?’ The theory that translation consists of 
establishing a word for word or even sentence for sentence equivalence 
soon breaks down in the light of this process. Furthermore, the commonly 
accepted idea that translation consists of the transference of thought 
as expressed in one set of verbal formulae into parallel thought expressed 
in another also demands the closest possible scrutiny. Whatever truth 
these ideas may contain in the sphere of ordinary translation, where 
one is dealing with the Word of God the evidence of its true nature 
as being sui generis is abundantly brought to light. However readers may 
assess Dr. Malcolm Guthrie's presentation of current theories about 
language in relation to the Bible, his paper to the Victoria Institute should 
challenge many to a reconsideration of the principles of language and a 
deeper thoughtfulness as to the implications of the form and content 
of the sacred text. While satisfied that many will derive benefit from 
wrestling with the theories Dr. Guthrie has put forward and the 
implications he draws from them, we feel it is worth while drawing 
attention to some of his more practical asides. How important it is, for 
instance, that the translator should be able to enter into the contempor- 
aneousness of a given Biblical situation, to be able by sanctified imagination 
to recover the gestures and the inflections of a speaker, to be able to 
detect sarcasm, satire, innuendo or plain chaff through the symbolic 
conventions of an alphabet or syllabary. Then there is the profound 
question raised by the idea of the dual authorship of Scripture, with its 
bearing on the problem of import as distinct from meaning. It may be 
asked how far the translator is entitled to distinguish between the 
timeless and the historically conditioned elements in Biblical situations 
and utterances without falling into the errors of subjectivity; yet an 
unfailing sensitivity to their significance should be a norm of competence. 
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Some will undoubtedly challenge certain of Dr. Guthrie's conclusions, 
but all should find his ideas stimulating and helpful. 

Dr. Schwarz's contribution on the Principles of Biblical Translation 
is an excerpt from a forthcoming book to be published in 1955. Providing 
as it does an interesting survey of two of the main historical ideas which 
governed translation work in the early centuries, perhaps its main interest 
to our readers lies in the very simple inference that the only basis for 
a satisfactory translation is the text of the original language. On the 
face of it, that would seem to be a glimpse of the obvious, but being 
realists we have to recognise that a very great deal of translation work 
is still being done today from translations and even secondary translations. 
It would be interesting to know how often the idea of the ‘inspirational 
principle’ as described by Dr. Schwarz, prompts a too ready acceptance 
of a secondary version by certain translators as a basis for their own 
work. While recognising that in the present state of Biblical scholarship 
in many parts of the mission field it would be perfectionist to ask that 
all revisions and translations should be made from the originals, especially 
where the Old Testament is concerned, the lessons of history are certainly 
underlined in Dr. Schwarz's article and the conclusion is clear that no 


originals. All of which lends point and urgency to the necessity of more 
adequate training and of an ever higher standard of competence in basic 


Recommendations of the Sub-Committee on 
Translation of the United Bible Societies 


meeting at Haywards Heath in April 1954 


With comments by the Editor of The Bible Translator 


At Haywards Heath, Sussex, in April last, the Council Meetings of the 
United Bible Societies were held and on that occasion the members of the 
Functional Group on Translations held several sessions. As the Third Jubilee 
celebrations of the British and Foreign Bible Society had brought together 
distinguished representatives from all parts of the world, we benefitted 
greatly by the advice and experience of many of these who attended 
the business meetings of the Group as guests. It was commonly agreed 
that the meetings were the most important and helpful so far arranged 


this article is to present and explain the various recommendations that 
were made. It is important to explain that these are by way of recommen- 
dations to the various co-operating societies and are not binding until 
the Societies concerned have agreed to implement them. Important though 
they are, perhaps of even greater significance was the common realisation 
of the need for the translating Societies to get together in an ever closer 
understanding about matters of policy, field direction and all that concerns 
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the translator's technical problems. It is hoped that in presenting these 
recommendations to the widespread constituency of Bible translators, the 
Editorial Board of The Bible Translator will reinforce the assurance 
already given in a variety of forms, that the Translations Departments 
of the three main Bible Societies are commonly resolved to render their 
service more effective wherever possible by united action and at all times 
to the limit of their resources. 


The following are the recommendations: 
I. Constitution 


AGREED to adopt the following as the constitution of a U.B.S. Sub- 
Committee on Translation, replacing former Functional Group: 


1) NAME the U.B.S. Sub-Committee on Translation. 


Comment: It was felt that the name ‘Functional Group’ was a misnomer 
as the word ‘Functional’ implies executive authority. In fact, the Com- 
mittee, like all other Sub-Committees of the United Bible Societies and 
like the United Bible Societies itself, is only an advisory body. Executive 
authority rests with the co-operating Societies. 


2) MEMBERSHIP AND FREQUENCY OF MEETINGS 


(i) Permanent Members: the Translations Secretaries of the three 
Societies having Translations Departments, and the General 
Secretary of the U.B.S. (Convener), who shall meet together 
at least twice a year. 


(ii) Co-opted Members: up to six persons chosen by the Permanent 
Members with reference to the Agenda of each particular 
meeting. 

(iii) The General Secretaries of any Societies whose work is 
involved at a particular meeting. 

(iv) Consultative Members: additional members appointed by the 
Council of the U.B.S., to be consulted as required and to 
attend larger meetings which may be called with the approval 
of the Council or Standing Committee as conditions require, 
and which will generally be called when there is a meeting 
of the Council. 

Comment: 2(i) — It is, perhaps, generally known that the three Societies 
which have made special arrangements for the superintendence and 
development of translation work are the Netherlands Bible Society, the 
American Bible Society and the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The Netherlands Bible Society has operated mainly in S.E. Asia and 
especially in Indonesia, while the other two Societies have covered most 
of the ‘missionary’ areas of the world. It was therefore felt that meetings 
in which these Societies were represented should provide adequate 
geographical cover for the discussion of general translational problems. 
Comment: 2(ii) — It was felt desirable that, in view of the highly 
technical nature of matters that will be referred from time to time to 
this committee, it would be wise to make provision for the co-option, 
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especially of experts, to be invited according to the requirements of the 
agenda. This is an extension of the basic principle governing the policies 
of each of the three Societies, namely to provide liaison between the 
translator and the expert in order to ensure the most adequate solution 
of all problems. 


3) GENERAL FUNCTIONS 


(i) to arrange for consultation between the three Societies in 
matters of translation 

(ii) to consider proposals for the co-operation of other Societies 
in matters involving Bible translation 

(iii) to prepare Aids for Translators and to consider proposals for 
the training of translators 


(iv) to arrange for consultation on the preparation of References, 
Concordances and other Accessories to the text 


(v) to consider questions concerning the editorial policy and 
publication of The Bible Translator 

(vi) to present aspects of Bible translation at appropriate U.B.S. 
meetings. 


Comment: 3(ii) — Today the Bible Society movement girdles the world, 
not only in the practical operations of translating, circulating and dis- 
tributing Scriptures, but in an ever growing concern for the promotion 
of translation and revision work and sharing in the cost. It has 
been felt that new impetus might well be given to the whole movement 
if ways and means might be found of associating the younger Societies in 
as many practical ways as possible with the vast world wide programme 
which is now in hand. There are many possibilities. Some of the small 
Societies, for instance, may well raise funds or provide the salary of a 
missionary translator, particularly where their own nationals are con- 
cerned, even though they might not, possibly, undertake total respon- 
sibility for any given piece of work. The purpose of this recommendation 
is to ensure that such arrangements should be co-ordinated effectively 
with procedures that may already have long been in operation under the 
guidance of that Society which carries the main editorial responsibility 
of the language concerned. 


Comment: 3(iv) — Today there is an increasing demand in many parts 
of the world for aids of this kind. It was agreed that much reduplication 
of effort might be saved if, through the U.B.S. Sub-Committee on 
Translation, there could be a pooling of experience and even a sharing 
of material in the common interest. 


II. Special Undertakings of the Committee 
AGREED to endorse the following recommendations of the U.B.S. Sub- 
Committee on Translation: 


1) LANGUAGE SURVEY 


The U.B.S. Sub-Committee on Translation to draw up and 
' forward to the individual Societies a suitable form of enquiry into 
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the languages spoken in a given area, to be used for the information 
and future guidance of the Society or Societies concerned in 
establishing the appropriate translations strategy in that field. 


Comment: It has long been recognised that the principle of the language 
survey must underlie all sound policy. From time to time, the major 
Societies have carried out such surveys, particularly in order to establish 
the relationship of tribal languages or dialects and sub-dialects to one 
another or to a lingua franca as a preliminary to the making of a Union 
version. It is felt by some, however, that the use of the survey may 
be considerably extended. 


2) EXPLANATORY NOTES 


The U.B.S. Sub-Committee on Translation to arrange for a study 
to be made of explanatory notes used in the past, with a view 
to the appearance of an article in The Bible Fousteter drawing 
attention to the types of notes which may be particularly suitable 
for Societies wishing to make use of them. 


Comment: This refers, of course, to notes to the text of Scripture 
where translators have tried to deal with the difficulty of ‘untranslatable’ 
words or ideas. The Editorial Board of The Bible Translator would be 
particularly glad to have the thoughts and ideas of readers on this matter. 
The types of explanatory notes used in the past have been directly 
conditioned by the constitutions of the Societies concerned. Some of the 
Societies have greater liberty than others in the matter of note and 
comment and a study of this kind may help substantially to establish a 
principle that could be commonly accepted. 


III. Recommendations to Member Societies 


1) CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE BIBLE SOCIETIES IN 
THE FIELD OF TRANSLATION: That any Bible Society 
wishing to undertake the printing of Scriptures in a language 
in which no part of the Scriptures has so far been published, 
or in a language for which another Bible Society has already 
published a translation should, before taking action, consult the 
U.B.S. Sub-Committee on Translation. 


Comment: Here again, the purpose of this recommendation is to help 
direct translational activity where it will be most effective, to prevent 
overlapping and to ensure that work undertaken by individual Societies 
should be done with the fullest possible knowledge of the total linguistic 
situation in any given area. 


2) TRANSLATORS’ GUIDES AND RULES FOR TRANS- 
LATORS: That the individual Societies concerned should prepare 
drafts of such a Guide and that they should be asked to delay making 
these drafts final until there has been an opportunity for dis- 
cussion and, if possible, agreement on a draft suitable for use 
by all member Societies. 
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3) ACCESSORIES TO THE TEXT: That member Societies be 
requested to forward to the Sub-Committee on Translation copies 
of material concerning accessories to the text already prepared, 
details of material at present being prepared or planned, and 
suggestions regarding material which appears to them to be 
called for. 


The Bible and Current Theories 


about Language 
Malcolm Guthrie 


(A Lecture delivered before the Victoria Institute on March 15th, 1954 
and reproduced by the kind permission of the Council.) 


Many widely-held views on the Bible involve an approach to linguistic 
study that is no longer acceptable. This paper examines the bearing 
of certain new facts and inferences on Biblical questions. In respect 
to the origins of language, the evidence now available does not support 
the hypothesis that as man developed from earlier stages so his language 
has evolved from simpler to more complex types. Similarly it is not 
possible to explain the many varieties of language types now known 
to exist on the basis of a supposed ancestor language. The Biblical 
teaching on both of these points is therefore not inconsistent with the 
facts. Advances in the technique of linguistic study show that former 
ideas of correctness in grammar and of the simple nature of written 
records are untenable, in consequence of which some views about the 
substance of the Bible may also be untenable. Similarly a better under- 
standing of what is involved in determining the meaning of a given 
utterance and the relation of this to the intention of the speaker or 
writer throws light on some questions connected with the translation of 
the Bible. The principal purpose of language appears to be self- 
expression rather than merely communication or thought, and this provides 
a significant link between man and 


There can be few subjects receiving scholarly attention today that have 
more direct relevance to questions connected with the Bible than the study 
of language. Nevertheless there do not seem to have been many attempts 
to examine the results of recent developments in this linguistic field 
which may bear on this Book that claims to be the Word of God 
expressed in the language of men. It is my intention in the course of 
this paper to outline a few of the ways in which the advance in the 
study of language in the past few years might be of interest to those 
who approach the Bible thoughtfully. 

Although for the sake of brevity I have used the term ‘theories’ 
in the title, I should perhaps make it clear at the outset that what I am 
mainly concerned with are certain facts that have emerged from recent 
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investigations, together with some fresh inferences about a number of 
aspects of language that have now gained acceptance. One reason that 
gives a measure of justification to my intention is that many of the 
advances in this realm we are considering are not widely known, one 
reason for this being that much of the progress is directly due to investi- 
gations into some of the less well known language fields, such as the one 
in which I am myself engaged. 

One of the first difficulties encountered in any study that sets out 
to show how language impinges on other subjects, is that since everyone 
speaks at least one language, namely his mother tongue, most people are 
inclined to take for granted that they are aware of the basic characteristics 
of language. In fact however, the discipline of language study is becoming 
more and more specialized, and it will be increasingly difficult for those 
who have no intimate experience in this field to handle borderline subjects 
that involve the application of linguistic principles. 

That there is a close relationship between language and certain other 
subjects, such as philosophy and psychology, has long been recognized, 
and indeed many who are very competent in these disciplines find it 
necessary to deal at length with things that fali properly within the 
field of language study. In the realm of theology and Biblical investigation 
however, there is probably less awareness of the importance of linguistic 
studies of a more general kind, as distinct from literary investigation 
using traditional grammatical methods. Nevertheless, as I shall endeavour 
to show, there is probably no realm where any change in our knowledge 
of linguistic matters could be more significant. 

It frequently may not be realized that behind much of the orthodox 
approach to the Bible are linguistic theories that are ultimately based 
on what might be termed Aristotelian views of language, although it 
has been held by some scholars that the traditional basis of language 
study was founded on a misapplication of Aristotle’s teachings. Never- 
theless, with the more recent insistence on an empirical method in 
linguistic investigation, not a few new facts, together with a number of 
interesting theories, have introduced important modifications into the 
earlier assumptions, and some of these are relevant to our attitude to 
the Bible. We shall therefore need to ask whether new knowledge of 
this kind necessitates any radical change in our ideas about the nature 
of the Bible, or makes it difficult for thinking people to believe in the 
Book. On the other hand we shall have to inquire whether the develop- 
ments to which I have referred may not actually help us to understand 
the Bible better, and in certain cases throw light on difficulties. 

The types of question I propose to deal with in this paper fall into 
three main groups, which I shall term, (1) the origins of language, 
(2) the nature of language, (3) the function of language. 


1. The Origins of Language 

Under this heading there are two main topics that have always 
aroused interest. On the one hand we are confronted with the fact that 
the faculty of speech is found among all peoples, and that it is confined 
to the human race. On the other there is the extraordinary diversity of 
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languages through which the faculty of speech is exercised. On this 
latter point we have much more information than was available formerly. 
As an illustration I might refer to the fact that over seven hundred different 
languages belonging to many apparently distinct families are known to 
be spoken in Africa alone. 

Now on each of these two points the Bible either states or suggests 
an explanation, since it seems to be implied that man was created with 
the power of speech, while it is definitely recorded that some at least 
of the diversity of languages was originally due to the direct intervention 
of God. We must therefore examine what is known or can reasonably be 
inferred about these two questions. 


(1) The Origin of the Faculty of Speech 


Until recently most theories about the way man acquired the power 
of speech were based in a special theory relating to the characteristics 
of what are termed ‘primitive’ peoples. Briefly the argument runs some- 
thing like this: the simpler the way of life of a people the simpler their 
language; if therefore the history of man is traced back far enough, 
life is found to become more and more crude, and in the same way 
language becomes simpler and simpler until it is ultimately a series of 
grunts. In reverse this theory has been integrated into the hypothesis 
of the organic evolution of the human race, and it has been supposed 
that as man evolved from some earlier phase of development, so at some 
point he gradually acquired the power of speech, and that his language, 
at first formless, slowly became more and more complicated until it reached 
the majesty of the classical languages. 

Since this theory was formulated, much more attention has been given 
to the study of the languages of peoples with a relatively simple way 
of life. As a result we now know that the basic hypothesis is specious, 
since in very many cases their languages are richer and more complex 
than those of the so-called civilized races. Moreover, the whole idea of 
primitiveness in language arises from a failure to recognize that there 
are many different ways in which the relative simplicity of languages 
can be assessed. It might be with respect to pronunciation, to grammar, 
to vocabulary or to ease of expression. It is significant in any case that 
all the evidence points to the operation of a principle of periodic entropy 
in most aspects of the developments of languages. In other words there 
is at any given point a tendency to the levelling out of distinction; never- 
theless, owing to the facility with which linguistic units fuse together, 
new and more complicated units seem continually to arise out of the 
debris of earlier ones. As however this important fact is one that can 
be illustrated only by a large number of detailed examples, I propose 
rather to consider the different ways in which the supposed simplicity 
of languages can be detected. 

When the pronunciation of languages is investigated, the facts show 
that relative simplicity is not a useful device for comparing them. As an 
example we may take first some of the varieties of present-day English 
and then refer to some of the languages spoken in the African bush. 
It will presumably be conceded that English should not be regarded 
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as a ‘primitive’ language, yet in the pronunciation of standard English 
there are few sounds that are not simple. Nevertheless in current speech 
there are groups of sounds so complex that few foreigners are able to 
master them, as for example in the usual pronunciation of ‘Marylebone’, 
which consists of a vowel preceded by one consonant and followed 
by four others, r, 1, b, and n in a tight cluster. In the field of African 
languages there is a comparable situation, and side by side may be 
found some languages with an extremely simple range of sounds and 
others where the pronunciation is so complex that a dozen or more 
extra letters may be required to write them. On this level then there is 
no evidence of any connection between the degree of development in 
the way of life of a people and the complication of the pronunciation 
of their language. 

With respect to grammatical structure also, languages with what 
might be termed a simple system are by no means confined to any one 
type. Among those with relatively simple grammatical processes are to 
be found English, Chinese and some of the languages of West Africa, 
while in Central Africa are many whose grammar is extremely complex. 
In fact the majority of the languages spoken by people with simple 
ways of life appear to display an unusual degree of complexity in their 
structure. It is therefore impossible to base any arguments on the supposed 
simplicity of the languages of primitive peoples, since the facts are that 
many of these languages are grammatically anything but simple. 

In referring to the size of vocabularies also many false assumptions 
have been made. It is now known that on the average the vocabularies of 
pre-literate peoples are much larger than those found for example in 
most European languages. Indeed one of the difficulties encountered 
in the study of most African languages is the vastness of their vocabularies 
and the extreme precision with which most of the words are used. 

The three aspects of pronunciation, grammar and vocabulary are 
the only ones where it is proper to attempt to assess the relative simplicity 
of languages, but reference must be made in passing to ease of expression. 
It is probably in respect to this feature of the use of language that many 
of the ideas about simplicity and complexity have arisen. Naturally it 
is impossible to express in the language of pre-literates facts such as 
those dealt with in much scientific description, but then it is also extremely 
difficult to do so in a highly literate language like Arabic. Similarly a 
discussion of some abstruse point of contemporary philosophy would 
be impracticable in the language of most of the peoples of Africa, but 
then, strange though it may appear, it is scarcely less so in modern 
Chinese. What is in question here is not the nature of the language being 
considered, but rather its use in expressing the thoughts of the people, 
so it is inevitable that only where there are large areas of thought 
commonly involved in the thinking of the speakers of a given language 
are adequate means of expressing them developed. The presence or 
absence of such means is therefore no measure of the complexity of 
the language as such. 

From the various facts just referred to it is clear that there is no 
evidence pointing to the supposed evolution of language from some 
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original collection of noises. Put quite simply, there is nothing in the 
known facts about the probable origins of language to show that man 
was not created with the faculty of speech. 

(2) The Diversity of Language 

The other main line of investigation starts from the fact that there 
are many different language groups and families in the world, and some 
explanation is needed to account for this diversity. Here also earlier 
theories, some of which are still widely held, are based on premisses that 
are now known not to be fully valid. It has frequently been assumed 
that by searching through enough languages, some idea may be gained 
of certain aspects of the original human speech, and that it is then 
possible to trace the development of these down through the ages. One 
example of this is the conclusion that has been drawn from the fact 
that the word for ‘mother’ in many very different types of language 
is something like ‘ma’. It is therefore asserted that this proves that the 
word for ‘mother’ in the first human language must have been ‘ma’, and 
that the corresponding word in most languages is descended from it. 
This is however almost certainly a specious argument, since infants of 
each generation produce the so-called word ready-made as one of their 
earliest articulations, and consequently it is impossible to show that 
this similarity is any indication of a common origin. Nevertheless, certain 
facts are known about the probable derivation of some of the language 
families found to exist, and these are relevant to our present purpose. 

When any particular group of languages that shows signs of some 
kind of relationship in prehistory is investigated, two things usually 
emerge. On the one hand it is rarely, if ever, possible to infer that 
any of the large groups had its origin in a single ancestor language. On 
the contrary the evidence in most cases points to a complicated ancestry. 
On the other hand, even if one takes the whole of the probable sources 
that have to be postulated to account for the group, there is usually 
a large residuum throughout the group for which it is not possible to 
postulate any origin at all. The net result of this is that, even in a 
relatively restricted language field, the genealogical concept, however 
attractive it may be in principle, is not completely applicable. 

When all the main types of language are taken into account, the 
situation is naturally more complicated. In reality, however, it is not 
possible to achieve even the smallest degree of integration; thus, for 
example, there is no indication of any relationship whatever between 
the languages of Western Europe and Chinese on the one hand and 
the Bantu languages on the other. We are left then with a number 
of disparate language families, most of which display among themselves 
a complicated state of affairs with respect to the probable ancestry. 

In the light of these facts there is nothing that makes it difficult to 
accept the Biblical statement that at the Tower of Babel diversity was 
introduced into human language by the direct fiat of God. 


2. The Nature of Language 


There are several questions that arise in connection with the nature 
of language in which the traditional view has been modified in recent 
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times. It is no longer adequate to discuss language in general, or even 
any language in particular, within the framework of ideas used to instruct 
children in school. Although this may seem a superfluous remark in a 
paper such as this, nevertheless it remains true that many false theories 
about the nature of language arise from the fact that the teacher before 
a class must be able to speak with finality, and therefore it is assumed 
that in doing so he is in fact serving as the mouthpiece of an established 
authority. This whole matter of precision in language is one that has 
begun to receive attention from scholars, and a few points have emerged 
that may usefully be noted here. 


(1) Correctness in Language 


It is a cardinal doctrine in most earlier views of language that for each 
particular utterance there is of necessity a correct way of expressing it, 
and that any deviation from this is an error. Put quite crudely, there 
is a widespread belief that it is possible to apply the standard of ‘good 
or bad’ to the grammatical constructions used in any given case. Now 
in fact this is a purely didactic attitude, and in no sense reflects the 
actual state of affairs. It is now recognized that language is essentially 
a social activity in which personal idiosyncrasy is allowed up to a certain 
point. This was of course always recognized to some degree, and the 
difficulty was resolved by creating the special category of ‘style’, which 
was outside grammar as such. 

The study of languages beyond the orbit of the classics or the 
principal languages of Europe has revealed that this division of linguistic 
behaviour into grammar and style is purely artificial. The only valid 
criterion that may be applied to any particular specimen of a language 
is whether or not it is acceptable to the speakers of a language. In other 
words ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ are really inapplicable to linguistic matters, 
except in a strictly social sense. When therefore a text is being examined 
in any language, it is meaningless to describe something in it as ‘incorrect’, 
unless there is clear evidence that the particular deviation from the usual 
form is one that no users of the language in question would tolerate. 

The relevance of this to certain problems connected with the language 
of Biblical writers is something that I shall not pursue. It is, however, 
clear that unless there is some means of knowing what their contemporaries 
did or did not regard as acceptable, then it is not possible to invoke the 
principle of ‘correct grammar’ in making inferences. 


(2) Spoken and Written Language 


It is a commonplace that there are certain problems connected with 
the relationship between something said and the way that same thing 
is written. The true nature of these problems has, however, only been 
brought into focus as scholars have undertaken the study of pre-literate 
languages. Those who deal with early manuscripts in which no punctuation 
is used are only too conscious of the difficulty to be overcome in 
establishing with certainty the identity of some passages. In fact the 
introduction of punctuation marks was one of the earliest attempts to 
bridge the gap between the spoken and the written word. 
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For most of us spoken and written language are two distinct things, 
and there are phrases and constructions that we readily use in speech 
but would be uneasy about using when we write. This very fact has 
induced in many people an attitude to all written language that frequently 
is founded on misapprehensions. It is now recognized that it is only 
in those cases where there is a formalized literary convention that it 
is possible to handle documentary material with any certainty. If there 
are, as for example in English, ways of writing things that do not 
normally occur in current speech, this in part at least has arisen from 
the fact that written language is always more liable to misunderstanding 
than spoken language. In reality it is a small part only of the total 
content of an utterance that can be recorded in the normal methods of 
writing languages. When real precision is required, the devices used 
are so involved as to necessitate detailed explanation before the trans- 
cription can be read, and even then there may still be some aspects 
of the utterance that have been overlooked. If therefore the only record 
of some passage available is a written one, it is necessary to know whether 
it consists of a literary composition or is a transcript of an utterance. If 
it is the former there is less likely to be a danger of misinterpretation, 
since the writer would have had at his disposal various literary devices 
to obviate uncertainty. If it is the latter then serious problems may arise, 
and we need to ask a number of questions. Did the speaker give some 
emphasis to any particular word? Did he speak with the normal inflection 
of the voice? Was there anything in his facial expression or gestures 
to indicate that a special significance was to be attached to some part 
of what he said? These are but a few of the things that remain unanswered 
when all that is available is a transcript. 

In certain parts of the Bible it is evident that problems of this kind 
must arise, in particular in the teachings of Jesus, since these all consisted 
of spoken language in the first instance. Is it possible then to recapture 
something of the lost features, and to bring to life the recorded words? 
Regretfully it has to be admitted that this cannot be done by any known 
process, but that the wise student of the Gospels will have to remember 
continually that what he has is but a shadow of the living words the 
Saviour uttered. 


(3) Meaning and Language 


A very important realm in which we have come to have a new 
appreciation of the nature of language is that concerned with meaning. 
It would be impossible in a paper such as this even to outline the different 
theories of meaning that have been put forward in recent times. Never- 
theless certain broad principles have emerged, and some of these are of 
interest to students of the Bible. 

One of the most significant things that is now recognized is that there 
is no such thing as ‘the meaning’ of any given specimen of a language, 
as for example a simple statement. The appropriate question when 
considering a particular sentence is not, ‘What does it mean?’ but “What 
can it mean?’ Very briefly meaning may be described as the result of 
the interaction between a given linguistic utterance and the situation 
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in which it occurs. In other words, unless the full context of an utterance 
is known, a mere understanding of the words and the grammatical 
constructions it contains may be insufficient to determine its meaning. 
This principle has of course been implicitly recognized in much Biblical 
study, where endeavour is normally made to determine the circumstances 
in which things were said in order the better to understand the words. 
There is however one interesting result that follows from the application 
of this principle to the Scriptures as read today. If they are indeed 
the timeless Word of God, then it may well be that words which had 
one meaning in the situation where they were first spoken, may have 
another meaning within the different situation obtaining for those who 
read the words now. 

There is a further complication that confronts those who are attempt- 
ing to determine the meaning of a given passage in some language. This 
is due to the fact that one cannot safely equate the apparent meaning 
of an utterance or written passage with its intention. Even where the 
context of a statement is fully known, and its content is also adequately 
assessed, it by no means follows that the intention of the speaker, which 
we may term the import of the statement, is understood. The clearest 
evidence of this is seen in the occurrence of ambiguity, and in the use 
to which this may be put when a message is sent in such a way that 
it deceives those who pass it on but conveys its true import to the one 
who receives it. This then raises the question of the means to be used 
in determining the import of any passage where the person who used 
the words is not known personally to the one who considers them. In the 
case of the Scriptures this is particularly important, since the Bible 
claims to have a dual authorship. On the one hand there are the people 
who spoke the recorded words, or who composed the written passage, 
and on the other there is the Spirit of God who was speaking through them. 
In passing it is interesting to note that although we have no personal 
knowledge of the human speaker, we may nevertheless have of the 
Divine. In any case however, it by no means follows that the import 
of any given passage was the same for the writer as for the One who 
was inspiring him. In fact such a state of affairs seems to arise in many 
of the prophetic utterances, and it is interesting that it is linguistically 
unexceptionable to describe any given prophecy as having a dual import, 
provided that the dual nature of the origin of the words is accepted. 

In one further respect the relationship between meaning and import 
is of importance for the Bible. Few people have access to the Scriptures 
without the intervention of some kind of translation. What then happens 
when a translation of part of the Bible is made? Do the words of the 
version reproduce the meaning of the original? If so, how can this be 
done seeing that the situation within which the words were spoken or 
written has little or no counterpart today? Moreover it has become clear 
to those engaged in the study of languages of different types from 
the European that the whole concept of literal translation is a figment. 
It is of course possible to produce something that might be regarded 
as a faithful translation, but then it cannot possibly be within the pattern 
of the accepted forms of the language in question, and in addition is 
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unresolvable dilemma which is amply illustrated in the two main kinds 
of English translation available today. In the one, regard is had to the 
words of the original language, and every endeavour is made to follow 
them, as for example by rendering as far as possible various turns of 
phrase by an identical one in English. In the other, there is no attempt 
at ‘literalness’, but especial care is taken to reproduce meticulously as 
much of the import of the original as can be ascertained. To the former 
category belong the Authorized Version and others based on it, while 
for the New Testament a good example of the second type is Weymouth’s 
translation. From what has been said it will be evident that there can 
be no question of comparing the relative merits of the two kinds of 
— since they are not alternatives but rather complementary to one 
another. 


3. The Function of Language 


Since language is the principle vehicle for the impartation of divine 
revelation in the Bible, there are one or two points of interest to students 
of the Bible under this heading. When the purpose of language is being 
considered, it is clear that it is put to many uses about which it would 
be unsafe to assume that they fall strictly within its true function. 
For example, most false statements are made in linguistic form, but this 
does not justify the inference that the telling of lies is one of the purposes 
of language. What then have recent studies to tell us about this question? 
For our present purpose it is probably of the greatest value to inquire 
whether there is anything that can be achieved exclusively by means 
of language, and that therefore merits the title of its primary function. 
This is not to suggest that other secondary purposes may not also exist, 
but if there is some function that belongs to language alone, then that 
will in a special sense call for our attention. 

For many people the main function of language is regarded as being 
that of communication. This however can scarcely be the primary purpose 
of the faculty of speech, since in fact communication without language 
is a universal characteristic of human relationships. It would be possible 
to say of course that language makes possible a greater diversity of 
communication than any other means readily available to men, but even 
then the most that can be claimed is that it provides an increased facility 
for the transfer of information. 

Another important use to which language is put is in the framing 
of thoughts, and indeed it has sometimes been inferred that we think 
because we can speak. Nevertheless it would be equally reasonable to 
reverse the proposition and say that we speak because we can think. 
It is possible to have thought without words, and indeed many problems 
can be solved by reflections that consist almost exclusively of mental 
images. On the other hand while it is patently true that we can speak 
without thinking, it is equally true that we cannot speak unless we have 
the power of thought. In other words, something that sounds like speech 
is not acknowledged as having linguistic value unless there is responsible 
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an | may be admitted that a very important use to which the faculty of speech 

ds | _— is put is in the framing of thoughts, this is not something that is exclusively 

he the function of language. 

wi) There is however one thing that cannot be achieved, as far as we 

of know, without the use of language, and that is self-expression. As 

pt evidence for this reference may be made to the tremendous handicap 

aS. =, from which all those suffer who have had the misfortune to be deprived 
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nm ' of a different kind of self-expression without the use of language, but 
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The Bible presents the facts about man’s creation in such a way $ 
that it is clear that language was one of the faculties that was provided 
from the outset. In His first recorded contact with man God spoke to 
him, and one of the initial activities of the newly-created man was 
to use his faculty of speech to give names to the animals and birds. 
Here then is one thing that man has in common with God, the faculty 
of expressing himself and of receiving the self-expression of another 
through the medium of language. Is this in part at least what was 
involved in the fact that God created man in His own image? Clearly 
it is the one thing that plainly marks the human race as distinct from 
all lower orders of creation. The fact that the distortion of the human 
personality by its rebellion against God has entailed a prostitution of 
the faculty of self-expression in no way renders it unlikely that this 
very faculty may be included in the stamp of the divine in human 
' nature. On the contrary it is clear that the redeemed personality 
expressed in the use of language whose potentialities have been enriched 
by the idioms of eternity is one of the most potent evidences of the image 
of God in man re-created. Moreover in the imagery of the Bible, when P 
glimpses are given of the activity characteristic of the Eternal Presence, 
it is significant that the use of language finds an important place, and 
; that it is speech rather than silence that figures among the ways in 


which those who see Him face to face present their adorations. 


Conclusions 


From whatever angle recent developments in the study of language 
are regarded they produce nothing that presents any difficulty for those 
who accept the Bible as the very Word of God. On the contrary, 
contemporary linguistic knowledge serves to throw some light on a 
number of aspects of Biblical study. 1 


1 Particulars of other papers read before the Institute can be obtained from the 
Assistant Secretary, The Victoria Institute or Philosophical Society of Great Britain, 
22 Dingwall Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
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The People of the Aurora 


E. Pearson 
(A brief background study of the making of the Luchazi Bible.) 


When these tribesmen first came into contact with the coastal peoples 
it was natural that they were asked whence they had come. Their answer 
was ku ngangela (from the Aurora — the East) and as a result they 
were given the name VaNgangela (the people of the Aurora — or 
Easterners). Today they have adopted the name as their own and though 
they still call themselves by some sixteen different tribal names they 
acknowledge their common origin in this super-tribal cognomen. They 
occupy the southern part of Angola, beginning near the Kunene River, 
and stretch eastward for about eight hundred miles into Northern 
Rhodesia. The general grammatical structure of their languages or dialects 
is practically identical and though there are local differences in words 
any one of the dialects is understood by all. Thus no ‘trade language’ 
exists as there has been no need for one. Today it is practically impossible 
to find anyone who speaks a ‘pure’ language as words from the various 
dialects have been incorporated into general usage. 

Having been asked by my fellow-workers to prepare the New 
Testament for publication, I did so with reluctance, for eleven years of 
study of the native languages had showed me something of the intricacies 
of the grammatical structure and the difficulty of ascertaining the exact 
meanings of the more abstruse words. However, with the help of the 
best natives available, the work was completed and the New Testament 
in the Luchazi dialect was published in 1935. The Luchazi people are 
the most numerous and the most widely scattered, hence their language 
seems the best medium for conveying the Word of God to the people 
of this area. 

With the publication of the New Testament there came the demand 
for the Old Testament and the work on this has been going on steadily 
until it has now reached completion. Ezekiel was the last book to be 
translated and as we came to the last verse the final phrase was engraven 
upon our hearts and minds in a new way — The Lord is there. Thus, as 
we hope to place the whole Bible in the hands of the Ngangela tribesmen, 
we pray that they may truly find the Lord therein. 

Since the beginning of the study of these languages, I have held 
to the theory that God must have preserved in every language the words 
and phrases needed to translate His own Holy Word into that tongue. 
Words and idioms have been sought for as a prospector might seek for 
the rare and precious gems of earth, and with a great deal more joy 
and satisfaction, I dare say. What rejoicing, after months of painstaking 
labour and research, to find a new gem of an expression that exactly 
translates the thought expressed in the Scriptures. The language has 
proved a mine of inexpressible wealth. Let me illustrate: 

The word for ‘trust’ is tsiliela. The root is tsa (to die). The suffix 
ilila gives the idea of bringing to completion. The vowel infix e is used 
to show intensity or continuity of action. There you have the analysis 
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completed: tsiliela — to die absolutely completely. That is verily ‘to stake 
one’s very life’ on the one trusted. And when you point them to the 
Lamb of God you know there is One who is worthy of such trust and 
Who will never fail them. 

A short time ago I was asked by a student to explain the word for 
‘grave’ to the class. He had heard me use it once as an illustration and 
was greatly intrigued by it. The word is chihilo and the root is hia 
which means ‘to be condemned’. Hila is the applied form of the verb 
giving the idea of action towards. Chi is the ordinary class prefix of 
inanimate things. Thus the word chihilo gives the thought of ‘that to 
which one is condemned’. Truly a recognition of the Scripture, ‘the 
wages of sin is death”. 

The search for the proper word to translate ‘atonement’ was a long 
one. Finally we found a gem of a phrase: minina mata — to swallow 
another's spittle. The native thinks of the human bite as being the most 
poisonous and dangerous and the poison lies in the saliva. So in swallow- 
ing another's spittle, one takes into oneself all the poison or evil of 
the other and thus actually ‘becomes sin’ on behalf of the other. The 
substitute then proceeds to deal with the case as though he were 
the guilty one. 

Though the tribesman seems to have a very hazy conception of life 
after death, he certainly does believe in a future existence. Many times 
one hears the expressions, ‘We shall follow our ancestors’, “We shall 
follow and find them’, ‘We shall go to the place were they are’. The idea 
of a resurrection was foreign to their thought, but the word sangula 
carried the thought of ‘changing the state or condition of and was 
specifically used in raising up the name of the dead on a newborn 
child and thus readily lent itself to the thought of ‘resurrect’. The ula 
suffix implies ‘bringing out of the condition or state’. The stative form 
of the verb is sangama — to be in a state of placidity. Sangula thus brings 
the idea of renewed action. 

Mutula is the word for ‘altar’. The root is tula which means ‘to set 
one’s burden down or lay down one’s life’. Thus the altar in the native’s 
conception has the meaning of ‘the place where one sets the burden down’ 
and ‘the place where the life is laid down’. This gives the dual aspect 
of the cross. I have found these words invaluable in preaching the Gospel 
and of course they are priceless in the translation of God's Holy Word. 

Lizi is ‘word’ — derived from the verb iziva (perfect form: izi). Li is 
the class prefix. Jziva means ‘to know’ with the thought of applying 
the knowledge. Lizi thus means ‘that which is known about a thing so 
as to be able to use it’. ‘Truth’ is vusunga (the quality of being straight). 
‘Righteousness’ is vuviuke (the quality of being ‘right’ as to appearance 
and intrinsic worth). 

The search for the names of the Lord has been most satisfying: 
Muovole from ovola — the One who saves; Ngami from amena — the 
One who delivers; Nkuli from kula (to redeem a slave or to pay a debt 
for someone who would otherwise be sold for his debt) — Redeemer; 
Mpinge from pingana (to substitute for, to take another's place) — 
Substitute. 
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The first word we got as a name for the Lord was Muyoyesi (Life- 
giver) and that was the word that was used for a long time instead of 
‘Saviour’. Finally, I determined to get at the principle of construction 
of nouns and I listed the three or four thousand nouns that I had in 
my vocabulary according to prefixes and suffixes and thus arrived at a 
fairly accurate picture of the structure of a noun. From this I drew 
the conclusion that the word for ‘Saviour’ should be Muovole. When I 
asked my native informants if they had such a word, I was delighted 
to find that it was well known among them. When asked why they had 
not given us the word before, their answer was typical, ‘How could we 
know that you wanted that word?’ In the early days it was rare to hear 
any new words in a native sermon. Parrotlike they would repeat the 
words that they had heard the missionary use in his messages. In those 
early days I used to sit night after night for hours around the native fires 
listening to the conversation and trying to learn ‘to think black’. Hundreds 
and hundreds of new words were thus acquired and scores of new 
grammatical constructions. 

The languages are very rich in idiomatic expressions. Here are a few 
concerned with the heart (mutima): Ku ya ku mutima (lit. to go to the 
heart) — to please; Ku uma mutima (lit. to dry up the heart) — to be 
worried, troubled; Ku lua mutima (lit. to fight in heart) — to agonize; 
Ku zika mutima (lit. to set heart into) — to rely on, trust in; Ku lava 
mutima (lit. to be black in heart) — to be offended; Ku tsila mutima 
(lit. to die for in heart) — to be single-hearted, of one purpose; Ku 
aluluka mutima (lit. to turn in heart) — to repent. 

One word I have failed to find after these many years of search, 
the word for ‘Virgin’. Perhaps this reveals poignantly the bankruptcy 
of heathen morals. We are using a cumbersome phrase: ‘a woman who 
has not yet been with a man’. 

A recent article in The Bible Translator dealt with the word for 
‘hope’. We have several words for this. Lavelela — to count on completely; 
kengelela — to look for completely; kengezieka — to look for intently 
or continuously; ftalelela and talaziela have the same meaning as the 
previous words. 

The verbal changes are almost unlimited and I have learned to lean 
completely upon my native assistants for the correct tense structure. 
By prefix, infix and suffix the primary verb can undergo an almost 
unlimited number of changes and when you add to this at least nine tense 
particles in various combinations you feel as though you will never have 
complete command of any of these rich mediums of expression. 

Most difficult of all is the Locative. This can be used as a substantive 
before almost any other part of speech, as a pronoun, adjective, adverb, 
preposition or conjunction. As a pronoun it goes through all the metamor- 
phoses of other pronouns. It can be nominative, genitive, objective or stand 
as absolute. In order to understand it thoroughly one must really learn 
‘to think black’. In many cases it is without translation into the white 
man’s tongue, yet expresses thought so succinctly that its lack is a 
distinct loss. 

In closing I would like to use an expression that is frequently used 
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in saying good-night: Tu ka limona meme (We shall see one another 
to-morrow). For these ‘people of the sunrise’ there is a brighter ‘morrow’ 
as they hear and accept the Christian message and the Sun of Righte- 
ousness arises with healing in its wings. 


Principles of Biblical Translation 


W. Schwarz 


(Excerpts from a Lecture delivered by Dr. Schwarz in the University 
of London to be incorporated in a forthcoming book, Principles of Biblical 
Translation, to be published by the Cambridge University Press in 1955.) 


Biblical translation offers special difficulties for the translator. The 
Bible is a sacred text revealed by God in a certain language. Is it per- 
missible to transfer these words into another language by replacing His 
wording with another text of the same meaning? Can the version into 
another language reflect all the thought of the revelation, especially as 
no human being can fully understand its mystery? If a translator sees 
the implications of these questions, he must, of necessity, fear that his 
work may impair the importance of His message, or even change it, or, 
worse still, destroy it through errors in the rendering. Therefore the 
holiness of His word must needs restrain the translator in the execution 
of his work so that he may at least be able to avoid a change in the 
meaning of Holy Writ. It seems that piety and veneration have been 
instrumental in bringing about two principles of Biblical translation 
which I would like to call the philological and inspirational principles. 


The philological principle 

Every modern translation is the result of an interpretation. An 
interpretation, however, is always closely connected with the currents 
of thought and with the personal limitations of the expositor. This can 
be seen in almost every translation of a profane book and it can be 
recognized in many modern translations of the Bible. The question 
therefore arises how the subjective views of the interpreter can be 
eliminated. Two answers have been given in history: the one is the 
word-for-word translation, the other is the replacement of one translator 
by a committee. 

What is a word-for-word translation? The translator recognizes that 
every word of the original has its special significance. It is therefore 
important to render everything that is found in the original. The translator 
changes nothing, omits or adds no word, he merely renders word for 
word without even changing the order of words. This method was 
considered to be the surest safeguard against any alteration of the 
original thought. The word-for-word translation in its strictest meaning 
is no longer based on an interpretation, but on the assumption of the 
correspondence between the languages of the original and the translation. 
Thus interpretation, the foundation of modern translation, is eliminated 
and therefore the subjective thoughts of the translator are discarded. 
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The translator's task is to transfer the words of one language into another. 
Many mediaeval Biblical translators rendered word-for-word without 
regard to the style of their versions. The word-for-word translator is 
justified by a long historical tradition. He could especially refer to 
St. Jerome, who wrote that every translation should be sense for sense 
“with the exception of Holy Scripture where even the order of words is 
a mystery”. The reverence for the sacredness of God's word which, as 
Jerome says, is inexhaustible and mysterious, is the reason for this 
special method of translation. The result of word-for-word translation 
is not a literary translation, for it is not based on a principle in which 
the literary aspect is stressed, but it is an outcome of the philological 
principle. 

In modern times the word-for-word translation is not appreciated. It is 
often called ‘interlinear translation’, as was done in a review of the 
Revised Version of the Bible in the Edinburgh Review of 1881: “The 
revisers were not appointed to prepare interlinear translations for 
incompetent schoolboys”. 

Let us now turn to the translation by committee. This, too, is the 
outcome of the philological principle. As mentioned before, it is thought 
to be a guarantee against the subjective views of any one individual 
translator. The Authorised Version, the Revised Version and the new 
English version which is at present being made under the auspices of 
the Joint Committee of the Churches, in England, all owe their origins 
to committees of translators. The history of translation by committee 
goes back to the pre-Christian era. It is unknown if any committee was 
really set up but in a report, dated about 100 B.C., it is claimed that the 
Old Testament Greek version was created by a committee. This report 
is known as the Letter of Aristeas. It asserts that in the reign of King 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (285—246 B.C.) the Old Testament was translated 
into Greek by seventy-two learned Jews, who came to Egypt for this 
purpose. On the island of Pharos ‘they proceeded to carry out this work 
of translation, arriving at an agreement on each point by comparing 
each other’s work”. This agreed version was written down. The Jews 
were then called together, the translation was read to them and, to 
quote the actual words of the Aristeas Letter, ‘the priests and the elders 
of the translators and of the Jewish community stood up and said: ‘for 
as much as the translation has been well and piously executed and with 
perfect accuracy, it is right that it should remain in its present form 
and that no alteration should take place’”’ 

This historical information is open to grave doubts. But the Aristeas 
Letter may be treated as an important source and as evidence of trends 
of thought which were current at about 100 B.C. when it was written 
down. 1 The proceedings described in the Letter are very similar to those 
of the twentieth century. Expressed in modern words they are; the highest 
dignitary of the religious community appoints a committee for the 
translation of the Bible. The members of this committee are scholars in 


1 From a Bible Society point of view this paragraph does not adequately represent 
either the practice or the theory of Committee procedure today, v. The Bible Translator, 
Volume 2, No. 1, January 1951, page 17. 
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theology who know the languages necessary for the translation. They 
meet to compare their individual translations and to hammer out an 
agreement of the differences. This version “well and piously executed 
and with perfect accuracy” is acclaimed as the final one. Nobody is 
allowed to reprint it in a corrected form, and that means that this version 
is, as it were, authorized. 

The Aristeas Letter is thus a testimony that the Jews in Egypt at 
about 100 B.C. believed that an authentic version could be created by 
a committee and that such a version would be final, faithfully reproducing 
the original. Indeed such a translation could be used instead of the 
original in worship. This may mean that the translation is in every 
respect identical with the original and free from human subjectivity 
and human frailty. 


The inspirational principle 


Human subjectivity is entirely eliminated in the other principle of 
Biblical translation which I call the inspirational principle. In its most 
rigid form it means that the translator is inspired and that the wording 
of the translation is revealed to him by God. The translator is only God's 
instrument, his own personality plays no part. He follows, as has been 
said, ‘‘an invisible prompter”’. The translator, in short, is replaced by 
the prophet. 

The reason for postulating this principle is, I believe, clear: no human 
being can understand the full meaning of God’s word. Thus no human 
endeavour can express in a translation what was originally revealed 
to man. Therefore a new revelation must take place to create a new 
version of the Bible. If it could be proved that any existing translation 
is the result of such a verbal inspiration, this version would indeed replace 
the original text. 

The earliest description of the inspirational principle known to me 
is found in the writings of Philo of Alexandria, who lived in the first 
century A.D. Philo asserts that the Septuagint was the result of a new 
revelation given to the seventy translators. In the Aristeas Letter the 
translators compared individual translations and agreed about their final 
version. Philo claims that the translators worked in separate cells without 
communicating with one another. When later they compared their 
translations they found that their texts agreed word for word. In Philo’s 
view this translation is not due to the endeavour of the human mind 
to transfer one language into another but it is the result of a new 
revelation. The translators cease to be translators, they are prophets and 
priests. Their work was done under inspiration, and so without any errors. 
The translators are mere instruments writing down their words “as though 
dictated by an invisible prompter”’. 

The authenticity of this version is proved by its origin. If this view 
is accepted the Greek text of this translation is identical with the Hebrew. 
A new translation of the Old Testament can be made from the inspired 
Greek translation. 

But we all know that there are discrepancies between the Greek text 
and the Hebrew original. The discovery of these discrepancies led to 
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a discussion about the inspirational principle between St. Jerome and 
St. Augustine in the 6th century, and this discussion was taken up again 
by Erasmus and Luther in the 16th century. 


The conflict of these two principles 


When Jerome revised earlier Latin versions of the Bible, he found 
that the discrepancies between the Hebrew and the Greek versions made 
is imperative to use the Hebrew text. In his view no translation can 
replace the original. He does not believe in the inspirational origin of 
the Septuagint. The task of a translator is entirely different from the 
function of a prophet. “It is one thing,” he writes, ‘to be a prophet, 
and another to be a translator; in one case the Spirit foretells future 
events, in the other sentences are understood and translated by erudition 
and command of languages’’. This sentence, directed against the advocates 
of the inspirational principle, states the case for the philological principle, 
which guided him in his translation of the Vulgate. 

While bent on the task of rendering the Bible, Jerome was openly 
criticized by St. Augustine. Augustine’s view is almost identical with 
Philo’s. Augustine is opposed to the philological principle which forces 
the translator to render every word and to be, as he called it, “in servitude 
of the words”. This could, he thinks, never result in a version in which 
God's word can be reproduced. “The translator”, he writes, “ought 
to have a divine power which fills and rules his mind”. Thus the version 
will be “in the spirit of prophecy”. The discrepancies between the Hebrew 
and Greek texts are, Augustine claims, proof of the divine origin of the 
Septuagint. The translators were prophets, exactly like the prophets of the 
Old Testament. Therefore the two versions are identical. But, Augustine 
says, ‘the Spirit of God spoke differently through the prophets of the 
Old Testament and through the prophets who were the translators of 
the Septuagint. Thus the Spirit of God manifests that both (the prophets 
of the Old Testament and the translators of the Septuagint) were 
prophets’. It follows that the Hebrew text is superseded by the Greek 
text and that every new translation must be made from the Greek. Thus 
Jerome’s work is wrong in principle. 

Augustine thus taught that an inspired translation is possible, that 
in spite of discrepancies between the original wording and the inspired 
version, the inspired translation is the genuine and authentic text of 
God's word, and finally, that the inspired translation should be used 
as the basis of Biblical interpretation and translation. The view that a 
translation can replace the original is of far-reaching consequence. What- 
ever the reasons for the defence of an ‘authorised’ Biblical translation 
were to be in later times, in the 6th century the theory of inspirational 
translation furnished the basis for the claim that a translation can 
supersede the original text. 

This claim was challenged by the humanists, especially by Erasmus 
of Rotterdam, who set in motion those tendencies which were to result 
in modern philological and literary studies. It is important not to under- 
estimate his work, which was revolutionary for his time, therefore a short 
description of his thought may be given here. 
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id | Erasmus believed that no translation can replace the original. Every 
in interpretation must start with the study of the work in its original 
language. This was in contrast to the mediaeval interpretation of the Bible 

which was generally concerned with the Latin text only. It took Erasmus 

» many years to discover that the method of Bible interpretation was 
identical with the method used for profane literature. He believed that 


; the New Testament was written in classical Greek. Therefore he claimed 
€ \ that only a thorough knowledge of Greek classical authors enabled the 
r student to come to an understanding of the Biblical language. The 


f theologian, he concluded, who does not know Greek literature, has no 

knowledge of the real meaning of Greek words. Therefore he does not 

* » understand the Greek text of the New Testament. It is often possible 

F to destroy the more subtle theological arguments because the theologian 

: has made the most elementary blunders, when, for example, the word 

‘ > signifying a tree is believed to be a quadruped, or a gem is thought to 

: be a fish. 

These attacks against theologians are made to prove that the 

grammarian has the right to interpret and to translate the Bible. Indeed, 

only the grammarian, Erasmus says, is able to make an edition of the 

Bible, since only he can judge which is the correct text that should be 

followed. Theology is, in his view, the highest discipline, and grammar 

its handmaid only. But without this handmaid theology cannot exist. 

} Grammar is a discipline in its own right, a necessary prerequisite to 

theology, a handmaid not to be despised by the theologians. And it often 

happens that the handmaid is wiser than the mistress, and that the 

grammarian can interpret a text which remains obscure to the theologian. 

1 Erasmus fights with these words for the right of the layman to discuss 

the Bible, he wants to destroy the age-old privilege of theologians, who 

had jealously kept the discussion about the meaning of the Bible to 

themselves. But, even more, Erasmus maintains that the layman should 

discuss the Bible as if it were a literary work, and that he should apply 

the method of secular literature to the interpretation of Holy Scripture. 
This was indeed a revolutionary demand. 

Yet Erasmus never forgets that grammar is the handmaid of theology. 

In his view, the philologist should never trespass into the fields of strictly 

theological discussion. He believes that the grammarian has to fulfil the 

following tasks: he has to reconstitute the wording of the text wherever it 

has been corrupted through the fault of copyists or otherwise; he has to dis- 

cuss linguistic and stylistic peculiarities and to discover the exact linguistic 

meaning of any given sentence. The text thus prepared by the philologist 

and its linguistic interpretation must be handed over to the theologian. It is 

the task of the theologian to discuss the purely theological contents and 

the doctrinal significance of the text as reconstituted by the philologist. 

( The theologian must interpret the divine mysteries, as part of theology 

which in Erasmus’ view has its own method, although it is built on the 

safe foundation laid by the philologist. The philological study of the 

literal meaning of the Bible is a humble task, Erasmus believes. He 

confined his efforts to this humble sphere and thus he could say that 
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he only prepared the way for the theologian. Therefore he could through- 
out his life maintain that he was no theologian. 

Erasmus’ editions of the New Testament in Greek and Latin of 1516 
and the later revised editions of 1519, 1522, etc. are the direct result of 
his conception of Biblical studies. In these editions he gave a new Latin 
version in which solecisms were avoided and in which he tried to 
reconstitute the language of the apostles which he said had been corrupted 
during centuries of transmission. These editions were something 
completely new, for nobody in Western Europe had ever published 
the complete Greek text of the New Testament. Their method was based 
on humanism and on St. Jerome, whose tradition of scholarship Erasmus 
consciously revived. These editions were, in their care for style and form 
a literary and not a theological work. This was the first modern 
philological and literary translation of the Bible which made possible 
Biblical research and Biblical translation in modern times. 

Erasmus found a severe critic in Luther, who in his turn consciously 
repeated Augustine's historic argument with Jerome. 

Before we can outline this discussion, it is necessary to understand 
that the term ‘inspirational principle’ must be considerably modified if 
it is to be transferred to Luther's translation of the Bible. I have stressed 
the importance of interpretation for translation. Every modern translation 
is the result of an interpretation. The interpretation depends on the 
philological knowledge and the literary demands prevalent at the 
translator's time. The interpretation as well as the translation is bound 
up with the human mind and the capacity of the person who intends 
to interpret and to translate any given text. If an interpretation were 
inspired, then the translation derived from it would as its last source 
go back to inspiration. There would be no verbal inspiration, the translator 
would not write down words “as though dictated by an invisible prompter” 
as Philo demanded. He would not add or omit words of the original, 
which was to Augustine the sure sign for the inspiration of the seventy 
translators. No, a translator who believes that his interpretation is given 
to him by God, will still translate the original text but he will be certain 
that his interpretation is without error and this will give him the assurance 
that his translation is better than any other version. He may still make 
mistakes in his translation, for he is aware that the work of translating 
depends on knowledge of languages, on grammar and on the precise 
reproduction of sentences in a new language. He is aware that all this 
is the work of the human mind. Therefore he cannot claim that his 
version is really final. Yet as such a version is built up on the inspiration 
of the interpretation and not on a philological explanation, I do not 
hesitate to call it an inspirational translation. These considerations which 
modify the meaning of the term ‘inspirational principle’ are not theoretical 
reflexions, for they emanate from Luther's remarks on his principle of 
translation. 

Throughout his life, Luther claimed that the meaning of the word 
‘righteousness’ had been revealed to him. The recognition of the 
significance of the word ‘righteousness’ changed his conception of the 
Bible in its entirety. As he was convinced that the perception of this 
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word was given to him, he made this word the centre of his interpretation 
of Holy Scripture. His revelation made it possible for him to reject any 
exegesis which was not in harmony with his own interpretation. From 
the security of a new inspiration he believed to be able to reject the views 
of mediaeval commentators and the thoughts of many Fathers of the 
Church. In 1522, he asserted, “I have received the Gospels not from 
man but solely from heaven through our Lord Jesus Christ” and in 1521 
he wrote, “Nobody can understand God or God's word unless he 
receives it from the Holy Spirit’. In Luther's view, his inspiration gave 
him a new understanding of the Bible, an understanding which could 
not be refuted by man’s argument. If a philological explanation leads 
to results opposed to his theological views, he rejects philology. In this 
case, the philologist must have misinterpreted the text, he believed. The 
contrast and the opposition to the humanists and especially to Erasmus 
is evident. Erasmus interprets the text from the philological point of 
view and this, he thinks, leads to the understanding of the text. Luther, 
however, is convinced that he knows the theological meaning of the Bible 
before he asks the philologist’s view on points of grammar. The humanist, 
in Luther's opinion, can explain declension and construction of sentences. 
But this cannot result in the perception of the real meaning of Holy Writ. 
“In speech”, Luther says, “the meaning and the subject matter must be 
considered, not grammar, for grammar shall not rule over the meaning”. 
“Grammar shall not rule over the meaning’ — this precept enables 
him to censure Erasmus’ commentary of the Bible. Erasmus’ interpretation 
of the word ‘righteousness’ and similar terms is, in Luther's opinion, 
wrong; it is based on human understanding and it is not due to the 
“help of the Holy Spirit”. 

Yet Luther had learned from the humanists how important a part 
language plays in the expression of thought. God's message has been 
transmitted to man by means of language. Therefore the language of 
Holy Scripture cannot be neglected. Luther sees that there is a close 
connexion between the contents of Holy Writ and its actual wording 
in the original languages. Therefore he concludes that it is necessary 
for the understanding of Scripture to study the exact meaning of the 
text in the original language, for words are the vehicles of thought, they 
are like a shrine in which God's word is found. The theologian, by the 
Grace of God, will, when studying the words, discover the spiritual 
meaning of the Bible, while the grammarian, relying on the capability 
of the human mind, will interpret the dead letter only. The grammarian’s 
task, important as it is for the understanding of the foreign language, 
may contribute to the work of the theologian, but it is the theologian 
and not the philologist who will be able to discover the true meaning 
of Holy Writ. 

Yet Luther was sufficiently influenced by the humanists to see that 
no translation can replace the original, not even his, which in his own 
view was the best version ever made. And therefore he did not believe 
that any Biblical translation should be quoted for the purpose of 
theological discussion. Only the original should be used for the inter- 
pretation of Holy Writ. 
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A Problem in Orthography Preparation 


William A. Smalley 


In two recent articles in The Bible Translator Dr. Eugene A. Nida 
has discussed the phonemic and practical considerations which lie at 
the base of a sound practical orthography for a language. ! As a follow-up 
of the same question the present article presents an orthography problem 
taken from the Sré language (also called Kého) in southeastern Indo- 
china. The paper will show (1) three orthographies which have been 
suggested for the Sré, (2) the way in which a linguist compares and 
evaluates such orthographies (i.e. an analysis of the non-phonemic and 
phonemic factors involved as discussed by Dr. Nida), (3) a theoretically 
more ideal system of transcription, and why it should not now be used, 
and (4) a practical present-day solution. 


The History of the Problem 

An orthography was prepared for the Sré language and was approved 
by the government in 1936. This system followed in general, but with 
some differences, that employed officially by the government for other 
related groups. During the war the certificate authorizing the tran- 
scription was lost, and renewed attempts to get re-authorization for it 
since the war have not been successful. 

In 1949, when the question of an orthography was before the govern- 
ment, another commission was set up to draw up a writing system for 
the Sré. Members of the commission included representatives of the 
Protestant and Catholic missions, administrators, a local pianter who 
speaks the language, an anthropologist in the area, etc. It was presided 
over by Prof. F. Martini, a French linguist at that time advisor to the 
Cambodian government. 

Prof. Martini outlined some principles for setting up an orthography, 
based both on phonemic and practical considerations. He emphasized 
particularly the points at which the orthographies of the area, including 
the earlier one for the Sré, were weak. A system was drawn up, and in 
1950 a Catholic priest, Jacques Dournes, published a dictionary? in 
which he tried to use it. 

The Protestant mission in the area had serious misgivings, however. 
In the first place, many of its preachers and others could read the old 
transcription. The missionaries did not fully understand the new, and 
when the dictionary came out it was very obvious to them that some very 
important sounds which made a difference in the meanings of words were 
not recorded. They continued with the old orthography, publishing 
reading materials, in the meantime carrying on a modest but successful 
reading campaign. The British and Foreign Bible Society quite naturally 
did not care to publish any of the Scripture translations because the 
orthography was at variance with that which had been accepted as 
‘official’. 

1 “What is Phonemics?” in Volume 4, No. 4, October 1953, and “Practical Limitations 
to a Phonemic Alphabet” in Volume 5, Nos. 1 and 2, January and April 1954. 
2 Dictionnaire Sré (Kého) - Francaise (Saigon, 1950). 
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In 1953 Dournes published a revision of his dictionary. 3 In it he listed 
several changes which brought his transcription of Sré closer to the 
principles of the commission. These changes were necessitated by mistakes 
he recognized in the earlier dictionary, both mistakes in phonetics (hearing 
the sounds of the language) and in phonemics (understanding the nature 
of the sound system). 4 

The present author, when in residence at Dalat in 1950, made an 
analysis of the phonemes of Sré 5 and studied the suggested orthographies 
at various times. It is upon that study that the present remarks are based, 
and with the hope that they will help other missionaries to understand 
better some of the problems involved in similar cases. 


The Phonemes and Orthographies 


Here follows, in parallel columns, a list of Sré phonemes, the three sy- 
stems which have been put in use so far for the language, an ‘ideal’ system, 
such as might have been put in use originally had the individuals who 
set up the systems had adequate phonemic training, and a practical 
solution for the present impasse. The column listing the phonemes is 
not intended to suggest a system of writing for the people. It is intended 
only to symbolize the sound units arrived at by scientific analysis. Only 
a few of the consonant phonemes are listed for most of them do not 
give any trouble. All the vowels are included, and the combinations of 
lal + fy] and /w/ are shown to illustrate how such combinations are 
handled, but we have not included combinations of other vowels with 
those consonants for they operate in similar fashion. When, in any 
column, two symbols are listed for the same phoneme, both are used in 
that system (in different words, and sometimes in different phonetic 
positions). Letters in /diagonals/ indicate phonemic symbols (|aj, /u/, etc.). 
Letters in boldface indicate one or another of the orthographies as 
identified in the context. 

Because certain symbols of the 1936 system are not printable in 
normal type fonts, we make the following adaptations: (1) a period 
before the vowel .o should be read as though it were under it; (2) an 
apostrophe after u’ or o’ should be read as though it were attached 
to it at the northeast corner; (3) a diacritic mark such as ~, ~, or , 
before a character should be read as though it were above it (~6, *6, 
etc.); and (4) a hyphen preceding -b or -d should be read as though 
it cut through it above the circular part. 


Phoneme 1936 1950 1953 ‘Ideal’ Proposed 
system system system system system 
Short vowels: 
/i/ i, 1 i i i i 
“i, i i é é 


3 Gilbert Bochet et Jacques Dournes, Lexique Polyglotte; Vietnamien, Kého, Réglai, 
Frangais (Saigon, 1953). 
*See Dr. Nida’s articles. 


5The results of this analysis will be published by the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society in an article “Sré Phonemes and Syllables”. 
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Phoneme 1950 1953 ‘Ideal’ Proposed 


system system system system system 
/e/ e e e 
é,e 
/i/ ii ii uw ii 
/ 2/ 6 6 oOo 6 
/al a, a a a a a 
/u/ u, a u u u u 
/v/ 6, ~6 ou ou 6 Fy 
/o/ 0, o, 6 
Long vowels: 
/ i ll, 1 ii ii 
“i ii, i ii éé 
le’/ éé, ee, ee ee ee 
é&e 
/2"/ 6 a 00, a o’o’ 66 
/a’/ a aa, a aa, a aa aa, a°® 
/u’| i uu, u uu uu uu 
/v'/ “6 ou ou 66 66 
66, 00, 00 00 00 
0, O 
Combinations of /a/ with /w, y/, and miscellaneous consonants: 
/ay/ ai, ai, a*i ai ai ay ai 
/aty/ ai ae ae aay ae 
/aw/ ao, au, au au au aw au 
/a'w/ au ao ao aaw ao 
/?/ mone ’, none none *, none *, none 
/%b/ -b bb bb -b bb 
/7d4/ -d dd dd -d dd 
/x/ fi ny ny ny ny 
/w/ WwW, u, 0, W, U, O w, u, w w, u, 
ly/ y> i, “i y> i, e y> i, e y y> i, e 


Evaluation of the Orthographies from a Phonemic Standpoint 


In reading this section it should be remembered that phonemic 
considerations are basic to any orthography, in that no writing system 
can be adequate which does not in some way represent the phonemes. 
However, phonemics has nothing to do with the choice of symbols to 
represent the phonemes. This we will take up later. 

A linguist, in looking over the above data, automatically asks himself 
certain questions. We will formulate some of them here and indicate 
the answers. 

(1) Are the 1936, 1950 and 1953 orthographies phonemic? The 
answer is, strictly speaking, No. A phonemic orthography has a one- 


®In combination with /w/ and /y/ only. 
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to-one correspondence between phoneme and symbol. That is, a certain 
symbol represents a given phoneme, and only that phoneme, and that 
phoneme is never represented except by the one symbol. However, 
although the systems are not fully phonemic in that sense it cannot be 
argued that they are therefore not good. 

(2) Are all the phonemic contrasts represented without ambiguity? 
In other words, is every sound unit (phoneme) represented in the 
orthography, without leaving any out? 7 This question is more important 
than (1) above. 

In the 1936 system we notice that there is no difficulty along this 
line. Every different vowel phoneme is distinguished from every other 
vowel phoneme. In the 1936 consonants the picture is complicated by 
lw], fy| and /?/, for symbols which were used for vowels or vowel 
shortness reappear. A careful study of the system shows, however, that 
though |w/ and /y/ are written in a variety of ways there is no real 
ambiguity (though considerable cumbersomeness). It so happens that 
no vowel can occur in any position in a word where /w/ or /y/ occurs 
in such a way as to make any difficulty of pronunciation. As for |?/, 
we find that the orthography marks ~ as glottal stop when at the end 
of a word after a short vowel, - as glottal stop within a word, and nothing 
at the beginning of a word or at the end after a long vowel. In other 
words, it is not written where it can be predicted, and is written two 
different ways elsewhere. But more important yet, short vowels are 
marked ~ whether they are followed by |?! or not. However, they are 
not so marked when they are short without /?/ at the end of a word, 
and medially there is no confusion because another symbol is used 
for |?! there. So there is no actual confusion of phonemes though the 
system is cumbersome, and in practice is not applied consistently. 

When the same question is asked of the 1950 system the answer is, 
No. |i] and |i, ji! and /c/ are written in the same manner, as i and ii 
or i respectively. Furthermore, /v/ is written as ou, but so is /v/. Examples 
of the contrasts are: /oh mi/ ‘younger brother’ vs. /m/ ‘you (masc.)’; 
/dv/ ‘run away, flee’ vs. /dv] ‘monkey’. In these cases the difficulty 
seems to be of two kinds. (1) The priest who wrote the dictionary 
obviously has trouble hearing these sounds. which are bad enough for 
an English-speaking person, but differ drastically from anything a 
Frenchman has in his language. The sounds are similar to, but not the 
same as, the vowel sounds in Ait and book. (2) Minimal contrasts are 
not as common between these sounds as with some other sounds, although 
they exist and have been illustrated above. Professor Martini apparently 
impressed the commission which drew up the orthography with the 
importance of contrast, and rightly so. However, Father Dournes 
apparently did not fully get the point, if it was made, that any two 
similar sounds are in contrast if the phonetic difference between them 


™In writing systems for general use certain phonemes are left out by convention. 
These are particularly phonemes of intonation, which are sometimes incompletely 
and imperfectly marked as in the following English examples: John?, John!, John, 
wnat , John. John???! However, tone (as contrasted with intonation) is rarely left 
out without the possibility of serious ambiguity. 
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cannot be predicted on the basis of their environment. In other words, 
it is not correct to say that in a language /a/ and |i] are separate phonemes 
because there are words ba and bi meaning different things, but that |i 
and |i) are not separate phonemes because there does not happen to be 
such a pair. In the latter case the question to ask is, can the difference 
between |i/ and |«/ be predicted by looking at the word? In Sré it cannot, 
and therefore the two sounds are phonemes and must be distinguished 
in the orthography. A case where such differences can be predicted may 
be seen in the different sounds which are erroneously distinguished as 
é and e in both the 1936 artd 1950 orthographies, as noted below. 

Another way in which the 1950 system does not represent all the 
phonemic contrasts is in the long vowels, where such phonemes are 
sometimes written double and sometimes single. Apparently Dournes 
did not realize that long vowels are shortened when they are not at 
the end of a word, particularly if they are not stressed. Sometimes they 
are as short as short vowels, but it is always possible to hear the 
difference because the pitch (tone) on long vowels is different from 
that on short. § Pitch does not have to be written in addition to length. 
If one is written the other is automatically predictable from it. The 1936 
system seems to reflect this pitch factor in its choice of the ~ symbol 
(low tone in Vietnamese) for this combination of length and pitch. 
Long and short vowels, then, are confused in some positions in the 
1950 system. 

Finally, |a:| in the 1950 system is badly mixed with /a/. The difficulty 
is that /a/ and /a:| differ phonetically in quality as well as in length-pitch. 
This has thrown all three systems off somewhat. However, the 1936 
system did not confuse /a'/ with any other phoneme, which is our question 
here. 

In all, the 1950 system does not stand up well in the representation 
of the phonemic contrasts. The 1953 system is slightly improved, however. 
The remaining confusions are |i! and |i-/ with |: and |c/, /v/ with /v/, and 
some cases of /a:/ with /a/, although the latter is vastly improved. 

(3) Are any non-constrastive sounds represented? In order words, have 
some phonetic differences been written which should be grouped with 
another sound into a phoneme? Here the 1936 and 1950 systems are guilty 
in the /e/ and je// phonemes, and the 1950 system also in the /o/ and /o/. 

From a phonemic standpoint, then, the 1936 transcription is far better 
than the 1950 and considerably better than the 1953 system, even though 
it is very complicated in representing some of the phonemes in a variety 
of ways. 


Evaluation of the Orthographies from a Non-phonemic Standpoint 


The next problem is that of the representation of the phonemes for 
literary use. Such problems are sometimes far more complex because 
personalities, governments, traditions, and other languages of the area 
may be involved in contradictory ways. Here the answers cannot be as 
catagorical as the ones above. 


8 See the technical discussion of this interesting non-phonemic tone in ‘“Sré Phonemes 
and Syllables”. 
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The main non-phonemic pressures on the orthography are as follows: 
(1) The dominant language is Vietnamese, and many Sré speakers 
know Vietnamese as a second language. If they learn to read a second 
language it is likely to be Vietnamese. The latter, on the other hand, is 
cursed with an orthography loaded with a staggering system of diacritic 
marks which is most cumbersome. Many phonemes in Sré, furthermore, 
have no counterpart in Vietnamese. It is therefore impossible to have a 
system fully coordinate with Vietnamese. 

(2) Many of the tribal languages of the area are written with a 
system legalized before the war, a system based on Vietnamese where 
possible, and the addition of even more diacritics and other non-standard 
type where not possible. Readers of one language can almost automatically 
read another language written in the same system, for the phonemic 
structures are very similar. 

(3) A strong reaction to this type of orthography has been led by 
Prof. Martini on the basis that it is unprintable without making special 
fonts, that telegrams cannot be sent in it, and that much of phonemic 
irrelevance is included. 

(4) People are, quite naturally, very reluctant to change from a 
system which has been in use for years, though on a small scale, even if 
one better in every respect is developed. 

Examining the three systems from the above viewpoints it becomes 
clear that the 1936 system is an attempt to follow the tribal adaptation 
of Vietnamese, and that the 1950 and 1953 systems break sharply from 
it in an attempt to produce something more printable. The 1936 system 
is not even printable on a Vietnamese font, which is rare enough itself 
even in Vietnam. Some of the combinations which do not occur in 
Vietnamese are ii, .6, “i, “i, and all vowels with ~ except a. The 1950 
and 1953 systems are printable on a font of the French alphabet, and 
may be typed on a typewriter with French keyboard. 

The 1936 system does in some cases give the bilingual reader a 
better break, using the Vietnamese letters wherever possible. However, 
the systems are so different that only in a few cases under discussion is 
there any real gain. It is quite easily convertible into the systems of 
some of the other tribal languages of the area. 


An Ideal System for Sré, vs. One Advisable for Today 


If no orthographies had been constructed in the past, what would 
be the most useful system? We have indicated our view on that question 
in the column headed Ideal System above. The Vietnamese symbol has 
been kept for the sake of the bilingual wherever it fits in Sré structure 
(except in the case of |w, y| which become unduly complicated). But 
wherever Sré does not allow such a choice the simplest possible and 
least confusing solution has been used. There is a completely one-to-one 
correspondence between phoneme and symbol except in (1) the glottal 
stop, which (as in the other systems) is not written at the beginning 
of words before a vowel or at the end of words after a long vowel 
and (2) the digraphs ny for /fi/ and ng for |y/ so as to have something 
printable in the area. 
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At the present time, however, we would not advise that ‘Ideal 
system, but rather would recommend that the present offical system 
(1953) be used except where that system does not represent the phonemic 
contrasts as in and and where the symbols é, 6, éé, and 
66 are recommended. If such were done the Bible Society should feel 
no hesitation about printing the Scriptures. The Protestant mission's 
greatest difficulty would be to re-educate those people who have learned 
the 1936 system. If concerted effort were put on it for one month of a 
school session the workers could soon become equally used to the new 
system as they were to the old and the new would soon spread. It is 
intrinsically easier to teach than the 1936 system. There would, of 
course, be opposition from people who do not want to relearn. A pattern 
once learned takes on a sacredness which becomes sacrilege to violate. 

Another difficulty would be the labour involved in re-transcribing 
the materials already written and mimeographed. In a few months, how- 
ever, the advantages would far outweigh the temporary difficulties, and 
the present block to the printing of the Scriptures would be overcome. 


Conclusion 

It is interesting to notice that the 1936 system, without any pretentions 
about a knowledge of phonemics, arrived at an orthography which 
was from the phonemic standpoint more satisfactory than the later ones, 
where lip service was paid to phonemics but without a deep enough 
knowledge of what phonemics is and what phonemes are. To represent 
a phoneme in more than one way as does the 1936 system on occasion 
is not nearly so serious as to represent two phonemes the same way, 
as do the other systems. However, on questions of usability, printability, 
teachability, and consistency the later systems are considerably superior, 
particularly as the 1953 system removes many of the inconsistencies 
of that of 1950. Our own suggested solution tries to combine the virtues 
of both and to compromise between the pressures in the area. 


Checking a Translation for Consistency 


Eugene A. Nida 


“But why be consistent in translating the Bible’, one translator 
exclaimed in all seriousness. ‘““You don’t appreciate our language. We 
have one of the richest vocabularies of any language in the world. 
Imagine translating all the parallel passages in the same way! What 
monotony! Why, we have tried purposely to make them all different, 
so that people could better appreciate the exquisite literary style of our 
language”. 

This type of statement came as a shock to me. I had rather assumed 
that everyone would want to translate the parallel passages in the Synoptic 
Gospels in the same way. Ever since I had laboured through a harmony 
of the Gospels, I had thought that no one would ever deliberately want 
to add complication to difficulty by purposely making parallel passages 
different. Admittedly, Jerome’s Vulgate is not too successful in the 
treatment of such passages; Reina and Valera certainly did not pay very 
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much attention to such passages in Spanish, and the translators of the 
so-called Authorized Version in English could have made a number of 
improvements. Nevertheless, I was not prepared for such an unblushing 
argument for making differences where the originals have none. 

Another translator had quite a different approach to the problem. 
He said, “Why, of course, we are consistent. We couldn't be other than 
consistent, for we do not interpret; we translate”. All of this sounds very 
good, and it was no doubt meant in the right way; but there are some 
serious problems buried beneath the assumption that one is translating 
and not interpreting. Actually, one cannot translate a sentence or a 
phrase (in fact, not even a word) without interpreting. We must interpret 
the meaning of the original. Of course, we should not introduce our own 
‘private’ interpretations, but we certainly have to interpret if we are to 
translate accurately. This missionary in question was quite sincere in 
thinking that he has not engaged in interpreting. However, his language 
has a distinction between the so-called inclusive and exclusive first person 
plural pronouns (that is, ‘we’ meaning you and I and ‘we’ meaning I 
and others, but not you). What is the translator going to use in the 
introductory verses of Luke, when Luke addresses his Gospel to 
Theophilus? If the first person inclusive is used, then it must be assumed 
that Theophilus was a Christian. On the other hand, the first person 
exclusive pronoun would imply that Theophilus was not a Christian, 
which is the interpretation held by most scholars today. They regard 
Theophilus as an official to whom Luke was writing a kind of explanation 
or defence of the Christian movement. Our present purpose is not to 
argue whether or not Theophilus was a Christian. What we are saying 
is that one cannot translate such a passage in the language in question 
without doing some interpreting. Every time a translator uses capitals 
or lower case in translating pneuma, ‘spirit’, he is interpreting. Whether 
one is to translate ‘spirit’ as pertaining to the human spirit or ‘Spirit’ 
as applicable to the Holy Spirit, makes a considerable difference in the 
meaning, and all this is interpreting. Certainly, the form of the Greek 
text does not indicate the distinction; only the context helps us to 
determine which may be the correct interpretation. 

Of course, no one wants to think that he is interpreting unduly 
or that he is introducing his own particular ideas into a translation, 
but it is unwise to think that consistency is no problem since one is not 
interpreting. The greatest dangers lie at just that point where one thinks 
he is not interpreting, for it is precisely there that one is likely to introduce 
some purely personal interpretation, simply because he has not been aware 
of the need of checking each and every verse with the best scholarship 
on the subject. 

Another missionary insisted that consistency of rendering was no 
problem because he had on his wall a very large series of charts on which 
he listed the various principal terms of Scripture and then in successive 
columns the equivalent in the major languages of the area. Translation, 
he insisted, was no problem at all for he could choose the words 
automatically from the master lists. This all sounds very fine, but it 
is deceptive, for there is too much of a tendency to put such words 
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into the translation without considering their context. Whenever a 
particular English term was encountered the missionary made it a practice 
to choose the previously selected term and mechanically went ahead, 
with the result that his translations often did not make sense. There are 
simply no one-for-one sets of correspondences between languages. 
Furthermore, even after translating Mark (which is almost entirely 
incorporated into Matthew), one should not automatically incorporate 
the first translation into the second. It is better to translate the second 
time, and then select the better of the two renderings. Translating cannot 
be mechanical if it is to be accurate. A quick glance at Young's concor- 
dance should convince even the most sceptical person that one cannot 
always translate the same term in the original by a single corresponding 
term in any other language. Words are areas of meaning, not points 
of meaning, and each context must be studied for itself. 

Principles of Consistency 

In checking a translation for consistency there are three fundamental 
principles: (1) the same words and phrases in the same contexts should 
be translated in the same way, (2) differences in parallel passages should 
be preserved just as faithfully as similarities should be conformed, and (3) 
the study of consistency should be made after the respective portions 
have been translated, rather than introducing mechanical consistency into 
the translation process. 

Consistency in Similar Expressions 

Variety may be stylistically attractive and sentimentally appealing, 
but the translator is not an editor, and accordingly is under obligation to 
translate in the same way that which is identical in the original. Further- 
more, there is more power in repetition than in variety. The message 
of Scripture is aimed primarily at moving persons to action by its repeated 
insistence rather than at pleasing individuals by its varied figures of 
speech. 

Consistency in translation includes the following: (1) treatment of 
parallel passages, both in the New Testament and the Old Testament, 
(2) rendering of words, (3) spelling of words (particularly the trans- 
criptions of proper names), and (4) punctuation. 


Parallel Passages 

There is relatively little problem in the treatment of parallel passages, 
for the context is the same and there are often entire sections which are 
practically identical. For the New Testament any adequate harmony 
of the Gospels is a good guide. Harmonies based on Huck’s Synopsis 
are generally regarded as the best, e.g. Huck-Lietzmann, A Synopsis 
of the First Three Gospels (Tiibingen, 1936). The American Bible 
Society has a special large volume of coupons, containing the American 
Standard Version (1901) and the Greek text. These coupons can be 
taken out and the text of the language in question typed in. This affords 
a very good work-book for treating the numerous problems of detail 
involved in any such harmony of the Gospels. 

Parallel Passages in the Old Testament should also be conformed. 
A helpful book for such passages is William Day Crockett, A Harmony 
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of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, Baker Book House. Grand Rapids 
(Michigan), 1951. 


Consistency in the Use of Terms 


It is not so easy to be consistent in the rendering of individual terms. 
One has to ask the question repeatedly, “But is this the same context?”. 
Some translators assume that it is easy enough to translate ‘flesh’, but 
an examination of the various contexts reveals that it is used with a 
number of different meanings, e.g. (1) human nature, but without reference 
to any moral qualities, (2) human nature, but in the sense of its being 
bad and evil, (3) persons, and (4) literal flesh, either of humans or animals. 
Some persons argue that a translator ought to render such a word as 
‘flesh’ by the same term in the indigenous language and leave it to the 
reader to get “back of the immediate context” to the idea which Paul 
had when he used this term. This is really expecting entirely too much 
of the average reader, who has relatively little, if any, theological 
orientation. at he needs and expects are the results of competent 
scholarship on the subject. As the translator proceeds with his work, 
he will of course sort and classify the various meanings of words and in 
the very nature of his work follow certain broad patterns of consistency. 
However, before completing his work he must evaluate his judgments 
again in the light of greater experience and of the compared passages. 
The result will be consistency, but the type of consistency that counts—not 
blind and mechanical, but meaningful and accurate. 

Consistency in Spelling 

In the consistent representation of the forms of words, one should 
be consistent. This not only includes the spelling of indigenous words, 
which should reflect the usage of the language (and hence be as 
consistent as the language is consistent~we cannot ask for more), but 
it also includes the spelling of borrowed terms, especially proper names. 
It is not easy to be consistent, for the very task of remembering the 
spelling of strange terms is no small task. It is best to set up a system 
of correspondences and then form lists which may be followed more 
or less mechanically. However, there always seem to be exceptions. 
Such common proper names as Peter, James, Jerusalem, etc., may have 
traditional forms of spelling already introduced into the language from 
some other language. For such terms, it is often best to preserve the 
already established tradition rather than attempting to be consistent 
in transcribing Greek and Hebrew names. For the most part, it is not wise 
to go back to Greek or Hebrew in establishing a system of transcription. 
Such a system should be based on the usage of the culturally dominant 
language of the area. 


Consistency in Punctuation 

Punctuation should not be made to conform to a foreign language. 
Rather, it should reflect the syntactic structure of the language in 
question. However, it should be internally consistent. There is no purpose 
served by introducing direct discourse, sometimes by a comma, at other 
times by a colon, and still on other occasions by a semicolon (as some 
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translations have done). Consistent use of symbols helps the reader 
interpret the context. 


Preservation of Differences 

It may seem strange that we should urge the preservation of 
differences between writers of Scripture. This is not heresy; it is only 
faithful handling of Scripture. One translator pled with the Bible Society 
to permit the addition of the words, “For thine is the kingdom...... “ 
to the end of the Lucan form of the Lord’s Prayer. The very best motives 
prompted such a request, but it is the translator's task to translate what 
the original has said and let that speak for itself. Some translators have 
wanted to add the name of Malachi in Mark 1 : 2, for the immediately 
following words come from Malachi and not from Isaiah (apparently, 
the same problem worried some early Greek copyists, who put in “the 
prophets”), but despite such problems the text should be left as it is. 
Changing Abiathar to Ahimelech in Mark 2:26 (because in the Old 
Testament account Ahimelech is recorded as having been the high priest 
when David entered the Sanctuary and ate the showbread) is not a proper 
solution to the apparent discrepancy. In all such matters of text the 
translator should leave the text alone. 

A somewhat more subtle problem involves the Septuagint renderings 
which are quoted in the New Testament. Some of these are not the 
same as the Old Testament Hebrew text which we have. Consciously 
or unconsciously there has been a tendency for many translators to 
conform such renderings. There is no doubting the sincerity of such 
efforts, and yet we need to be very cautious. Even though the Greek 
and Hebrew seem to be saying something different, it is best to translate 
each as we find it, rather than forcing agreement. The discovery of 
additional manuscripts may help us to revise our judgments on some of 
these matters, but in the meantime we should follow faithfully what 
we have in hand. 

The translator not only faces the problem of differences of text, but 
also of words. What is he to do when Luke speaks consistently of “the 
lake of Galilee’’ and Matthew and Mark call it “the sea of Galilee”? 
For such an inland body of fresh water, the translator may have no 
alternative, but where the language permits or where there is a traditional 
usage allowing such a distinction, then this type of difference is significant, 
even though it seems to be a very minor detail. It does, however, indicate 
clearly the difference of background in the respective writers and a 
distinction in the audience for which the books were designed. Another 
slight distinction appears in Mark 2:4 and Luke 5:19. It would seem 
that Mark had in mind the kind of flat-top house typical of Palestine 
but that Luke was writing about a house with a pitch roof and tiles. 
(Some people have suggested a kind of combination of the types of roofs, 
but these are difficult to harmonize). However, regardless of the actual 
historical problem, the translator's responsibility is to attempt to translate 
faithfully what the respective writers have said, rather than trying to force 
conformity. It is just as much a mistake to erase such distinctions of detail, 
as it is to try to change some of James’ statements because they do not 
seem to be sufficiently Pauline. There is such a remarkable unity of 
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Scripture, both in historical detail and in theological content, that the 
Holy Spirit is scarcely dependent upon us to conform what He has 
apparently chosen in His providence to appear different. 


Techniques of Obtaining Consistency 

Once we have decided to conform similarities and to leave differences 
correspondingly different, we are then faced with the problem of how 
best to do this. For the New Testament and Old Testament parallel 
passages we can use various harmonies. But we should not attempt 
to do this study until after we have translated the respective passages. 
We should select which is the better of two or three translations rather 
than projecting an originally inferior translation on another book, simply 
because we know that it is a parallel passage and we wish to speed 
up the process. 

In order to check for consistency in vocabulary we can use a con- 
cordance. On the whole Young's is better than Strong’s concordance 
for this since it lists passages on the basis of certain major subdivisions 
in meaning of the Greek and Hebrew. As a Greek Dictionary perhaps 
Abbott-Smith’s is the best handy volume, for it contains excellent 
classifications of meaning and always lists the corresponding Hebrew 
terms. Again, we must urge that the study of consistency be made after 
the basic drafts have been prepared. Prior agreement on certain terms, 
especially in the case of revisions, is highly desirable, but nothing must 
become purely mechanical. 

For checking proper names a previously prepared list is valuable. 
For this work a concordance is indispensable. 

Consistency is not only desirable in translating, it is essential. 
Consistency is more, however, than rendering the same term in the same 
way in similar contexts. Consistency must aim primarily at being 
consistent with the particular message, and not all Biblical writers used 
the same terms with the same meaning (this is particularly true of the 
Old Testament). Consistency is important, but true consistency is not 
the result of arbitrary synthesis. It has validity only as it is based upon 
a thorough study of the specific problems. This is an essential part of 
every translator's task. 


The Missionary Translator 


Andrew Fuller, 1754-1815, speaking of the qualities of a good 
missionary, says ! 

“What are the requisite talents and character of a missionary?... 
In every mission I conceive there should be one person at least of a clear 
head, calm, cool, enterprising, prudent and persevering; and, as it will 
be an object of the first importance in due time to translate the Scriptures, 
it would be well for him to have some knowledge of languages... 

No man is fit to be sent, in my judgment, either as a principal or an 
assistant who does not possess a peculiar desire after the work; such a 


1 Quoted in the Missionary Herald of the Baptist Missionary Society, February, 1954. 
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desire as would render him unhappy in any other employment. I do not | 


mean to plead for enthusiastic impressions; yet an impression there must ar 
be, and an abiding one, too, that all the fatigues, disappointments, non- { ac 
success, and discouragements of such an undertaking shall not be able |[ di 
to efface. When God has had an extraordinary work to perform, it has ) fe 
been his practice to raise up suitable instruments, and to impress their | 
minds with suitable views and desires. The wall of Jerusalem needed T 
re-building, and God put it into the heart of Nehemiah to go and build it. , 5 
It was this particular desire which God put into his heart which enabled 
him to encounter difficulties and surmount obstructions at which ninety- © D 
nine men out of a hundred would have fainted”. Se 
pr 
th 
A Note on @.... Kai. 
A. Marshall dc 
Previous contributions ! have sought to point out certain constructions It 
in the Greek New Testament which do not appear to have received h 
sufficient attention in translation, so far as our English versions are . 
concerned. Here is another: the use of te and xai in parallel. | @ 
The latter, of course, is the simple and usual conjunction ‘and’.  , 
The former is said by Souter (Pocket Lexicon) to be “weaker in force - 
than xai"; whereas Abbott-Smith (Manual Lexicon) says that it denotes; “ 


“a closer affinity than xai"’. We confess to some puzzlement over these 
two assertions. But however we may view them when used alone, we 
are concerned with their use in combination: tre . . . . xai. The conclusion th 
to which we have come is that, thus used, the intention is to distinguish 
as well as to connect. Here are a few examples. 

Acts 1: 1— te xai dddoxew = both to do and to teach. Though 


these two aspects of the Lord’s ministry are associated, as two parts { ™ 
of one whole, they are nevertheless distinguished. . a 
Matthew 22:10— te xai dyadots both evil and good. | 
To both classes of men was the invitation to the feast sent, but a relative | b 
distinction is made as between man and man (‘Merit lives from man 
to man, and not, O Lord, from man to Thee’”—Tennyson). See also Y 
Hebrews 5: 14— xadod re xai xaxod. 
Acts 26:23— 1@ te la@ xai wis fvecw = both to the [Jewish] th 
people and to the nations. Here is combination, yet distinction. | 
Luke 12: 45— éodiew te xai xivew xai uedioxecda = both to eat and 
to drink and to be drunken. This is interesting. The second xai does | 
connect the drinking with the being drunk, one resulting from the " 
other; but the re carefully distinguishes between these two things and 4 
the eating. (One does not get drunk by eating!) ) ' 
Acts 5: 14— adjdn dvdo@yv te xai yvvaxdy—= multitudes both of men P 
and of women. See also 9:2 and 22:4. Comment is needless. ) : 


Hebrews 9:19— airé te 16 xai tov éoodvucey = 
he sprinkled both the roll itself and all the people. Two distinct actions, 
though forming parts of the one incident. ce 


1 Vol. 3, No. 1, pp. 14-16; Vol. 4, No. 1, pp. 41-42. 
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Acts 27: 1— rév re xai uvas érégovs = both Paul 
and some other prisoners. Luke here not only uses éego¢ with strict 
accuracy (‘different’), but, by the careful use of the two particles, 
distinguishes between his hero and friend and the general mass of his 
fellow-prisoners. 

Hebrews 4:12— Goudy te xai uved@v = of both joints and marrows. 
There is a difficulty here, inasmuch as it may be said that ‘soul’ and 
‘spirit’ in this verse should have been similarly distinguished. 

Hebrews 11 : 32— Aavid te Sapovid xai tHv of both 
David and Samuel and the prophets. Once again, the second xai connects 
Samuel with the prophets, because Samuel was the first of the regular 
prophetic line (cf. Acts 3:24); but the writer distinguishes him and 
them from David, who was a king (though also a prophet, but not 
of the prophetic order). 

These passages, though interesting as examples of a literary nicety, 
do not involve anything exegetically important. So now for some that do. 

Acts 18:5— 6 te Sida xai 6 Tiwdde0s = both Silas and Timothy. 
It is known that there is “some little difficulty” (Ellicott) in reconciling 
this verse with 1 Thessalonians 3: 2, 6. This is not the place to go into 
the matter; but here the arrivals of the two men in Corinth from Mace- 
donia are distinguished as having occurred separately. Cf. Acts 17: 15, 
where in their despatch together by Paul they are joined simply by xai. 

Hebrews 5:1— te xai Dvoias Guagu@v — both gifts and 
sacrifices for sins. See also 8:3 and 9:9. Here two classes of offerings 
are most carefully and accurately distinguished. Some were ‘gifts’ and 
some were ‘sacrifices for sins’. All alike were offered by priests, but 
their place in the Mosaic ritual was not the same. The burnt, peace, 
and meal offerings were ‘gifts’; the sin and trespass offerings were, 
as their name implies, ‘sacrifices for sins’. Three times over the writer 
maintains this distinction. 

Finally, let us compare Acts 19 : 6 with 10 : 46. In the former we have: 
élddovy te xai they both spoke in tongues and 
prophesied. In the latter verse: xai tov 
Oedy == speaking in tongues and magnifying God. The present writer is 
convinced that there is here an important pointer to a correct under- 
standing of what was involved in ‘speaking in tongues’. In the former 
verse two actions are distinguished, though associated: for one thing, 
these particular men spoke in tongues; for another, they prophesied. One 
action had God in view; the other, men. This is clearly the teaching of 
1 Corinthians 14: 2-3; the distinction being maintained in verses 4 
and 5. In the latter verse (Acts 10:46) the believers did one thing, of 
which there is a twofold description—they spoke in tongues, and in so 
doing they magnified God. (This, by the way, is what happened at 
Pentecost; see Acts 2:11. Moreover, there is no evidence in the New 
Testament that the gift of tongues was ever used in speaking to men 
for evangelistic purposes.) 

The present writer does not claim to know how such a distinction 
can be expressed in other languages; he only suggests that translators, 
working from the Greek text, should be on the watch for this nicety. 
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On Lii Chen-Chung’s 


New Testament Translation 
Robert Kramers 


In the October 1953 issue of The Bible Translator there appeared a 
review of the revised draft of Rev. Lii Chen-Chung’s new translation 
of the New Testament in Chinese, by the Rev. A. H. Jowett Murray. 
The reviewer first sketches the history of the translation known as the 
Union Version of the Mandarin Bible, which up to this day is used by 
the Protestant Chinese churches. After outlining some of the weaknesses 
inherent in the Union Version he proceeds to give by comparison an 
evaluation of Mr. Lii’s work. 

The present article intends to present some results of a discussion 
which took place in Hong Kong during part of 1953 and the beginning 
of 1954 between Rev. Lii, Mr. D. Lancashire of the Hong Kong Bible 
House, and myself. Taking Dr. Nida’s Translator’s Commentary on 
Selected Passages as a guide, we compared carefully the texts of Mark | 
and John 1 : 1-18 in the Union Version with Mr. Lii's Revised Draft. 
We realize that this is a very small portion of the New Testament to 
take as a basis for definite conclusions. We feel, however, that this 
basis may be sufficient to begin with, for giving some idea of the main 
differences in the two translations. It is needless to say, moreover, that 
in the course of the discussions we examined many other New Testament 
passages, so that the basis actually is a little wider than it would seem. 

In the following analysis we shall make use of the division as in 
the Translator’s Commentary between (1) textual, (2) exegetical, 
(3) lexical and (4) syntactical problems. Though it can be argued that 
these divisions sometimes cannot actually be maintained in translation 
practice, yet in the main they form a very workable scheme and help 
to systematize the translator's thinking. 


1. The only serious textu~] problem we encountered tends to show 

a basic difference between group translation and translation by one man: 

John 1:18, monogenés theos. There is strong textual evidence for this reading, 

but on grounds of internal evidence many translations read Auios instead of theos. 

So does the UV 1, doubtless following the authority of RV: “The only begotten 

Son”. L, however, chooses to follow Nestle’s text which has the reading: 

monogenés, theos,...... , and so he has: shén, i-ko t'é-shéng-ché, ‘god, an only 

begotten one’. The possible emendations are placed by him in a foot-note. 

L agreed that in an official revision it might be better to revert to Auios in 

the text, placing the alternatives in a footnote, if the revision committee so insists. 

No doubt the UV translators felt bound in many instances to follow 

the English translation, especially the RV, since English up to recent 

times was practically the only foreign language widely used in China. 

Consequently, a comparison between Chinese and English translations 

would be only natural. Mr. Lii feels freer in this respect, and at the same 

time this problem indicates an independent indigenous approach to the 
original texts. 

1 The following abbreviations will be used: RV = Revised Version (English); L = 


Revised Draft of Lii’s translation; L] = First Draft of Lii’s translation; TC = Trans- 
lator’s Commentary; UV = Mandarin Bible, Union Version. 
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2. More instances of such a direct and independent approach are 
to be seen in various exegetical points: 

Mark 1:22, RV: “And not as the scribes”, UV: pu hsiang wén-shih. The Greek 
may be a little ambiguous here, the usual exegesis being: the people wondered 
at the fact that the way Jesus was teaching them was as of a man who had 
an authoritative opinion, but it was not at all the way of teaching they were 
accustomed to from the scribes; cf. also TC. L translates: ch’iieh! pu shih tso-wei 
ching-hsiieh-shih, ‘but not as (in the capacity of) a scribe’, which offers a very 
attractive alternative. L agreed, however, that a rendering as in the RV, also 
followed by the UV, better preserves what ambiguity there is in the Greek. 
John 1:2, RV: “The same was in the beginning with God.”. This verse is 
usually taken as a combination of the first two clauses of verse } in a different 
perspective, cf. TC. Hence it is translated as an independent sentence. UV 
conforms to this use, and so does LI. L, however, follows an exegesis offered 
by C. C. Torrey who takes it as a temporal subordinate clause to verse 3, 
adding -ti shih-hou, ‘when...', so: “When the word was in the beginning with 
God, all things were made...’ This is an extreme example of the relative freedom 
of an individual translation, and L fully realizes that it may not stand the test 
of the congregation. 


One novel translation by Mr. Lii may well rake up the century-old 
question how to render the word ‘God’ in Chinese. As is well known, 
there are two trends in the Protestant churches, one using throughout 
the generic term shén, ‘god’, ‘spirit’, and the other using the old design- 
ation Shangti, ‘Lord-on-high’, for ‘God’, retaining the term shén for 
‘god’, ‘gods’, ‘divine’. 

John 1:1, ho logos én pros ton theon, kai theos én ho logos. Usually the second 
theos is also translated ‘God’, but there is also an interpretation taking this word 
rather to mean ‘divine’ here. L always renders ‘God’ by Shangfi, but here he 
translates the second theos by shén, ‘god’. He thus seems to have the advantage 
of holding a middle position between ‘God’ and ‘divine’, but on the other hand 
this translation may give rise to undesirable speculations about the Trinity, 
suggesting subordination within it. The difficulty, according to L, lies in the fact 
that Shangti seems too narrow a term here, although in the formula ‘God the 
Father, God the Son, God the Holy Spirit’ the term Shangti is used throughout. 


We cannot pursue this problem here, since so much more is involved. 
Much depends on the development within the Chinese churches. This 
example, however, again shows the originality of a one-man translation 
as Mr. Lii's, and the great care he devotes to problems of this nature. 


3. We are nearing the field of lexicai problems here, and it is 
especially in this field that one is struck by the painstaking care and 
precision of Mr. Lii’s endeavour. 

First, a great consistency in rendering the same Greek term by the 
same Chinese term. The UV is often more pliable here, paying 
comparatively greater stress on the context: 

Mark 1:10, 12, 23, pneuma. In verses 10 and 12 UV has both times shéng-ling, 
‘Holy Spirit’, for the sake of clarity. L both times has ling only, but he agrees 
that, while in verse 10 the context is clear enough, the addition of shéng in 
verse 12 may after all be necessary for a clear understanding in Chinese. In 
verse 23, speaking of an ‘unclean spirit’, UV renders ‘spirit’ by kuei, ‘devil’. 
L is consistent here in translating ling. The qualification ‘unclean’ is sufficient 
to indicate the spirit’s nature. 


An important feature of Mr. Lii’s translation is his attempt to render 
1 The ' after the A must be read as being on the A. 
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different Greek terms by different Chinese terms, even in those cases 
where the Greek terms express practically the same idea: 


Mark 1:5, chéra, UV has here fi, the general word for ‘earth’ or ‘territory’. 
L has fi-ch’i, 1 suggesting a more limited region, for chéra; he reserves the word 
ti for a translation of gé, ‘earth’. 


Sometimes Mr. Lii’s differentiation seems less apt, because a natural 
variety of Greek words for the same idea is not always covered by the 
same variety in Chinese: 


Mark 1 : 34, nosos, rendered ping, ‘illness’ in the UV. L wishes to distinguish 
between nosos and astheneia; because this latter word occurs far more frequently 
in the New Testament, L assigns to it the word ping, the common term for 
‘illness’, while for nosos he reserves an unfamiliar term chi-k'u, ‘affliction’. 
L agrees that in this case it may be better to use ping or chi-ping, a synonym, 
for both terms. 


In several cases there is room for improvement of the UV rendering 
of Greek and ideas behind them: 


Mark 1: 15, kairos, RV: “the time”, LIV accordingly: shih-ch’i,1 ‘the time’ in the 
sense of a fixed period of time. L has attempted to render the force of the Greek 
original: shih-chi, ‘turning-point in time’ or ‘crisis’. The only drawback is perhaps 
that L cannot combine this expression with the verb ‘to fulfil’, so he has to say: 
‘the kairos has come’. 

Mark 1:22, grammateis, RV: “scribes”, UV: wén-shih. This is a very general 
term, but not actually in great use. L has: ching-hsiieh-shih, ‘gentlemen who 
are versed in the canonical scriptures’, which seems a very apt description of 
what the scribes actually were. 

Mark 1 : 38, kémopolis, RV: “town”, UV: hsiang-ts’un, ‘village’. L has: hsiang- 
chén, a more precise definition of a country township, but a less commonly used 
expression. 


If the Chinese equivalent of a Greek word now in use is not exact 
enough, Mr. Lii does not hesitate to coin new terms: 


Mark 1:2, “prophet”, UV: Asien-chih, an old classical term meaning ‘one who 
foreknows’. L has: shén-yén-jén, ‘divine-word-man’ (this example was also given 
by Mr. Jowett Murray). It cannot be denied that this term gives a good idea 
of what a prophet really was in the Biblical world. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether or not such a new term will be accepted. In the West many people on 
hearing the word ‘prophet’ also think of ‘one who foreknows, one who foretells 
the future’, and this was true of Biblical times too. The question is here whether 
an already familiar term should gradually be filled with new content, or the 
radically different notion should be expressed in direct translation, involving the 
use of an unfamiliar term. 

John 1:13, sarx. Cf. the discussion about this word published in The Bible 
Translator of October 1952. UV takes the course of interpreting the word 
according to the context, and accordingly translates thelématos sarkos here by: 
ch’ing-yii, ‘sexual desire’, ‘lust’. L takes the other course, everywhere retaining 
the idea of ‘flesh’. Here he has: jou-t’i ti i-ssi, ‘the will of the flesh’. L makes, 
however, a subtle distinction between jou-t'i which he used when indicating 
‘flesh’ in a more depraved sense, and jou-shén for ‘flesh’ in a neutral sense, e.g. 
John 1:14, where L has: tao-ch’éng-le jou-shén, “the Word became flesh”. 


The fact that Mr. Lii sometimes coins new terms does not necessarily 
mean that he will go to any length in coming as close to the Greek 
as possible. He fully realizes that the terms he uses, if not idiomatic, 
have at least to be clear. And if there is a possibility of using an already 
existing term he will not try to coin a new one. This is to be seen 
in his criticism of a number of existing specially coined Christian terms, 


1 The ' after the A must be read as being on the A. 
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for which he substitutes terms which have already been in use in Chinese 

language and literature: 
euaggelion is commonly rendered by fu-yin, ‘sound of blessing’. This is a specially 
coined term used by Christians only. It has a similar specific use as the English 
word ‘Gospel’, but the association with the meaning ‘good news’ tends to be lost. 
Besides, the component word fu, ‘blessing’, ‘good fortune’, may introduce mis- 
leading materialistic ideas which are not there in the term euaggelion. Hence L 
prefers the term chia-yin, ‘good, auspicious sound’, which term already exists, 
while moreover it comes closer to the meaning of the Greek term. 
Mark 1:38 et al. keruss6. When used transitively this word is rendered in 
UV by ch’uan, ‘to transmit, to hand down’. When intransitive it is rendered 
ch'uan-tao, ‘to hand down the Way’ (tao being a special Chinese concept for 
the True Way, the Truth, the True Principle). Again it is L’s aim to come 
closer to the Greek, hence in both cases he uses the term Asiian-ch’uan, ‘propagate, 
propaganda’, nowadays a very common word. But at the same time he thus 
de-specializes the term and puts it again in the midst of reality, showing with a 
new freshness the force of the Greek word. 


It remains to be seen, with all these new terms, just how far tradition 
will be overcome. Mr. Lii rightly is of the opinion that now is still 
the time to endeavour such changes in vocabulary. The Chinese churches 
are, comparatively speaking, young, and they have therefore a greater 
flexibility of form. It would in comparison be a much harder job to make 
such changes in any Western Christian language, trying to discard 
time-honoured Christian words and replacing them with expressions 
which may be more apt to touch the hearts of modern people for whom 
Christian tradition, with its quaint beauty of vocabulary, has become 
an obstacle rather than an instrument to their perception of the truth. 

One aspect of the changes Mr. Lii attempts to bring about in the 
lexical field is closely connected with the development of the Chinese 
National Language during the last four decades. It is the increasing 
use of abstract nouns, due to the impact of Western languages and their 
way of thinking: 

John 1: 16, pléréma, UV: féng-man ti én-tien, ‘full or bountiful grace’. UV had 
to add én-tien, ‘grace’, because at that time féng-man could only have an 


attributive function. L has: féng-man which is now used by itself for the abstract 
concept of ‘fulness’. 


Sometimes Mr. Lii is very much in the vanguard of this trend towards 
using abstract nouns, again with the aim of approaching the Greek 
syntax as closely as possible: 

John 1:14, alétheia, UV usually has chén-li, ‘true principle’, but alternates it 
with chén-tao, ‘the true Way’ or tao-li, ‘the principle of the (true) Way’. L is 
afraid that these terms may bring about confused theological thinking because 
of the term /i and its Chinese philosophical implications (it is the abstract principle 
of light, of spirit and of goodness, in the system of the still influential Sung 
Neo-Confucianism). In many places he retains the term chén-li, but especially 
in those places where the equation with a person is made he introduces 
chén-shih, ‘the real thing, reality’. This term is in common use in an attributive 
function, but not as an abstract noun. By means of half-brackets and a note: 
‘or chén-li’ L wishes to help the reader understand that it is an abstract noun. 
Mark 1:44, peri tou katharismou sou, RV: “for thy cleansing’, UV: yin-wei 
ni chieh-ching-le, ‘because you have been cleansed’. L follows the pattern of 
the Greek: wei-le ni ti chieh-ching, using chieh-ching as an abstract noun. But 
he admits that it is perhaps too much of a burden to the flow of the context, 
and he would rather have now: wei-le ni chieh-ching ti shih, ‘for the matter 
of your being cleansed’. 
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4. With these examples we have come to the field of syntax. It is 
especially in this field that there is a wide scope for a new translation. 
The gradual change towards Western patterns of structure may cause 
regret to many who are familiar with the older stages of the Chinese 
language, and they may argue that the true criterion of the language 
does not lie with a handful of intellectual innovators but with the broad 
masses of the common people. But it is dangerous to underestimate the 
‘ideological’ power embodied in the National language. It stands for 
progress and enlightenment, and it is propagated through education, 
radio, press and publications. It cannot be neglected as a criterion for 
the language to be used in a new Bible translation. 

Mr. Lii is keenly aware of this change in the language, and he 
gladly accepts it because it often enables him to give a more exact 
rendering of the Greek than was possible in the time of the UV trans- 
lators. In some cases he has been forestalled by a usage already extant 
among the churches: 

Mark 1:17, “to be fishers of men”, UV: té-jén ju té-yii i-yang, ‘to catch men 
just as you catch fish’, a nice idiomatic construction. It has, however, been 
superseded by: fe-jén ti yii-fu, ‘fishers catching men’, and L's translation coincides 
with this more recent usage. 

In other cases it is Mr. Lii himself who introduces structural changes: 

Mark 1:6, “a girdle of a skin about his loins”, UV: yao shu p’i-tai, ‘the loins 
bound (by) a leather belt’, an idiomatic construction hard to render exactly in 
English. L has: you p’i-tai wei-cho f'a ti yao, ‘had a leather belt encircling his 
loins’, less idiomatic, but clear and above all closer to the original. 
Mark 1:23, en pneumati akathartéi, RV: “with an unclean spirit’, UV: pei 
wu-kuei fu-cho, ‘possessed of an unclean devil’. UV also uses the term pei 
kuei fu for daimonizomai. L reserves this rendering only for daimonizomai, and 
translates in verse 6: tsai wu-ling k’ung-chih li, ‘in the control of an unclean 
spirit’, adding k’ung-chih, ‘control’, but for the rest having exactly the same 
construction as the Greek. 

Sometimes too great an insistence on the following of the poe 

of the Greek seems to interfere with the fluency of the text, as Mr. Li 

himself is ready to admit: 
Mark 1:3, phéné bodntos en téi eréméi, RV: “The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness”, UV: tsai kuang-yeh you jén-shéng han-cho shuo, ‘in the wilderness 
there is a man’s voice crying and saying’. Here one clearly sees the structural 
difference between the Greek with its subordination and the Chinese with its 
juxtaposition. L has here: i-ko tsai yeh-ti li hu-han ti jén ti shéng-yin shuo, 
lit. ‘an in the wilderness crying man’s voice saying’, entering all the determining 
clauses in between i-ko, ‘an’ and shéng-yin, ‘voice’. L admits that this is too 
much, and that a partial return to the UV construction: tsai yeh-ti li you i-ko 
hu-han ti jén ti shéng-yin shuo, ‘in the wilderness there is a crying man's voice 
saying’, would be better. 

In one case the wish to be consistent in his use of a term led Mr. Li 
to following the Greek too closely: 

Mark 1: 11, ho huios mou ho agapétos, “my beloved son", UV has: wo-ti ai-tzii, 

‘my dear son’, but this rendering is nowadays too terse. L has: wo-ti méng-ai-ti 

érh-tzu, ‘my beloved (lit.: having received love) son’. In general, L uses méng 
to indicate the passive nature of a participle, and here he wished to retain 
méng-ai-ti for agapétos because it also occurs elsewhere, and by itself: ‘the 
beloved’. In this context, however, the term sounds unnatural, and it would 
be better to translate: wo-ti ch’in-ai-ti...... , as L has in the Epistles for ‘my 
beloved...... ’, ch'in-ai being a term for ‘beloved, dear’ which can be used in 
an attributive function. 
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We do not wish here to give the impression that Mr. Lii tends to 
be too exact in his translation methods, at the expense of idiomatic use 
of Chinese. The Bible translator is always caught between the Scylla 
of slavish exactitude and the Charybdis of sloppy paraphrase. He has 
to be as exact as the idiom of his language permits, neither more nor less. 
And here a difference between an indigenous and a foreign translator 
becomes manifest: the indigenous translator feels much more free in the 
handling of his own language, and rightly so. He even has the prero- 
gative of educating his fellow-countrymen in their use of the language, 
if he feels he is right in doing so. An interesting example of this: 
John 1:6, apestalmenos para theou, RV: “sent from God". UV translates: 
ts'ung Shang-ti na-li ch’ai-lai-ti, ‘from God there sent’. The phrase ‘come to me’ 
would become in Chinese: ‘come to me here’. The place is stressed rather than 
the person, and so the action tends to be rather an action in the realm of space 
than an act directed by a person (from) or prompted by a person (to). Hence L 
tries as much as possible to avoid this idiom, and so Matthew 11:28, “Come 
unto me, (all ye that labour...... )” becomes: lai chao wo...... , ‘come and seek 
*". In John 1:6, L cannot avoid the usual construction, so he leaves out 
the word na-li, ‘there’. The construction becomes less familiar but not incom- 
prehensible, and if this usage is accepted it may be a profound gain to the 
Chinese language and way of thinking. 

The above remarks may suffice to give an impression of the work 
which Mr. Lii is doing. Its importance for the future of the Chinese Bible 
can hardly be exaggerated. The Union Version still stands out as a 
tremendous achievement, but it is necessarily bound to the circumstances 
under which it was shaped. The responsibility lay with foreign translators 
who were called upon to become Chinese to the Chinese. It was the 
time of birth of a new nation, and judgment had to be exercised as to 
how far the new was to replace the old. The spoken language began 
to gain precedence over the old literary language, but it was hard to 
say in what measure the two would be merged. A fair balance had to be 
maintained between the claims of several vernaculars within the spoken 
language which had no generally accepted standard yet. The fact that 
this Union Version is still in effective use is a tribute to the discerning 
judgment of its translators. It is also a sign as to the greatness of its 
influence—even far outside the realm of the Church—in moulding the 
new National Language. 

Nevertheless the conditions under which the Union Version came 
into being are beginning to be felt as limitations. No wonder, for how 
the picture has changed! The National Language is well on its way 
to unity of standard, and is getting a stable criterion. There has in 
many respects been a radical break with tradition, and the West has 
been influential in bringing about new traditions, a change which is 
notably felt in the language. But, above all, theological thinking, that 
is, the formulation of one’s apprehension of Biblical Truth, is no longer 
confined to foreigners, and Mr. Lii's translation, if anything, is an 
outstanding example of this fact. From the study of the above mentioned 
two sections, we may infer that Mr. Lii’s draft translation may be 
criticized in some points, e.g. where he seems to stick too closely to 
the original texts to the detriment sometimes of a fluency of language, 
or rather, of a fair balance between the various elements within a given 
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context; or where he adheres to or advocates a somewhat hazardous 
interpretation of a certain text. But these features tend to stress the 
comparative freedom and even privilege of an unofficial translation 
by one man. The result of Mr. Lii’s labours, undertaken with such care 
and responsibility, and carried on with a truly faithful perseverance, 
will necessarily form the basis for any future revision work on the 


Chinese Bible. 


Readers’ Corner 


From the Rev. Alfred Marshall, D. Litt., of the Brockley Bible Institute, 
London: 


I am interested in a passage in Mr. Argyle’s article in your July 1953 
issue. It is on page 122, dealing with the v.l. in John 1 : 13. One admits, 
of course, that MS. evidence must be allowed full weight, but there is, 
I have long thought, something more to be said for the reading ‘who was 
born’ than the writer admits. In the context, the subject of the verb 
is said to have been born oddé éx #edijuatos dvdods — not, as to the 
last word, dv8od2ov. The difference between these two words is well 
understood: dvjjo means ‘a male’, ‘a man’ in distinction from a woman, 
‘a husband’; and this fits in with the idea of our Lord's virgin birth but 
is pointless in regard to the new birth of believers. I think the only 
other place in the English New Testament where the phrase ‘the will 
of man’ occurs is 2 Peter 1:21, and here the Greek is Behijuan dvdodzov 
—that is, dydowaos (a human being, regardless of sex) in contrast to 
@ed<. Such is not the contrast in John 1 : 13. 

I thought your readers might like to consider this. 


From the Rev. Paul D. Fueter of Tanganyika: 


I had just reread the copy of The Bible Translator of July, 1953, 
and I would like to comment on the paragraph on ‘Questions and 
Answers’, page 141. The difficulty dealt with is Matthew 6 : 13 in 
Ruanda, and I was very interested to see the different suggestions. 

In Nyakusa, which is also a Bantu language, the translator seems to 
have found a very elegant way of getting over the difficulty, and so 
helping me to understand better what might have been the original 
meaning of the word peirasmon. He translated ungatubika ndupefyo, 
which actually means ‘do not put us into a place where we might be 
tempted’. Kubika is equivalent to the Swahili weka, ‘to place’. Ulupefyo 
is the word for testing, probably equivalent to gerageza. The particle n 
(ulu becoming du in the process) is a place prefix. Incidentally, the 
Swahili is following a similar idea, saying usitutie majaribuni (tia = 
‘to put into’, majaribu = ‘testings’, the suffix ni localizes) which means 
‘do not put us into (the place of) temptations’. 

The way this is interpreted locally is that God does not actually 
test us, the temptation is of the devil, but we can ask him that we should 
not be put to the place where we might be tested by Satan. This place 
is interpreted as the local beerdrink, the dance, the pagan funeral, etc. 
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I am not enough of a Greek scholar to be able to decide if this is 
really true to the text. As far as I can see, eis peirasmon with the verb 
eisferé might really mean ‘to lead into the place of temptation’, but I 
would be thankful to hear your view on it, and to know if you approve 
of the translation used in Nyakusa as well as Swahili. 

(Answer: I was very interested in your comments on the meaning 
of peirasmon. I think that the word goes deeper than the translations you 
have suggested, either in Nyakusa or Swahili, but probably you have 
done the best possible in the circumstances. I think the dilemma still 
remains: what is the difference between God leading us into temptation 
and God allowing us to be led by Satan into temptation? The latter 
is implied as a possibility if we interpret the prayer as meaning, ‘Let us 
not be taken to the place where we might be tested by Satan’. I am 
sure that the emphasis in this petition should be laid not so much upon 
the negative aspect of being led into temptation but the positive element 
of prayer for deliverance. As W. C. Allen says in his commentary, 
the thought is that God allows men to be led into circumstances of moral 
danger and temptation. They are to pray that he will so overrule the 
circumstances of life that they may not come into positions of trial and 
difficulty and that in any case he will deliver them from the snares 
of evil. — W. J. B.) 


May I add a note to ‘Have you a Suggestion’ (see The Bible Trans- 
lator, Vol. 4, No. 3, July 1953, page 125). My suggestion would be that 
the borrowed word has come into widespread use because there is no 
equally good word in the original dialect. Some words seem good, but 
have bad connotations, are slang or vulgar in the original dialect. Even 
the fact that the word in the other language is onomatopeic might influence 
its being taken over. There are intuitions of the common speaker which 
escape our logic, and I would suggest that we should take the borrowed 
word as long as it is really in common usage. A New Testament is not 
there to preserve the pure dialect but to express the Truth in a language 
accessible to all. 


From John F. Hall of French West Africa: 


With reference to ‘Have you a Suggestion’, here in mine.—I am wary 
of “the desire of the local people” as a result of a recent experience. 
We were informed by the chairman of the language committee that 
‘all the natives want the proper names and foreign objects written as 
they are in French’. But—when the annual convention of all the preachers, 
ninety-three of them, met together, the question came up as to who 
decided that. There was a storm of opposition and upon investigation I 
found from the chairman that a small group of “local people’’—six to 
be exact—who were quite sophisticated, influenced the language com- 
mittee of three to make the decision! The French government has 
introduced a widespread educational programme hoping to make the 
future generation all French-speaking. Our present group of preachers 
decided that until this comes to pass, we should retain transliterations 
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so that all the Christians will be able to pronounce and read them and 
not cater to a few sophisticated nationals. 

My next observation is that nationals do not always attach the same 
denotation, connotation and peripheral meaning to foreign words that 
we do. Misunderstandings are therefore increased when we are not 
saying what we think we are! For example, the French soldat, Mossi 
soda means not only a soldier in the army, but the local policeman or 
garde de cercle because he wears a military tropical outfit. 

Without going further into details, I strongly favour the use of “an 
equally good word in the original dialect’’ because the “local people” 
will understand it too, and if in their sophistication they choose to sub- 
stitute the borrowed foreign word in speaking, that is their prerogative. 
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